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Afterthoughts 


BY RICHARD POLLAK 


We have published more than 200 articles in 
this magazine since it was founded in 1971 
and, inevitably, many have made readers 
mad. In intensity, however, no reaction has 
even approached that set off by Barney 
Collier’s piece on Sander Vanocur last 
month. A few of our friends have wondered 
what all the fuss is about. But many more 
have called or written to express their dismay 
that we would even consider running such a 
piece. 

Within hours after the February issue 
came off the presses, David Lusterman, 
IMORE|'s associate publisher, registered a 
strong protest. Contributing editors Brit 
Hume and David Halberstam 
likewise, the latter with a letter that appears 
this month along with others from Laurence 
Stern of The Washington Post, Richard 
Holbrooke of Foreign Policy and author 
Theodore White. We have heard, too, from 
Donald Barthelme, Dan Rather, Larry King, 
Calvin Trillin and, indirectly, Michael Arlen. 
And Alexander Cockburn has taken a hard 
shot at us in The Village 

Some of the anger stems, I think, from the 
fact that Collier's article appeared at a time 
when Vanocur's wife, Edith, is seriously ill. I 
did not learn that until after the issue was 
published and perhaps if I had known I 
would not have run the piece. But all that, of 
course, is beside the point; in the end, the 
article must be judged on its merits. Clearly, 
a large number of readers—most of them 
loyal supporters of the magazine—feel it had 
none. At the very least, then, they deserve an 
explanation. 

In his letter, Richard Holbrooke maintains 
that ‘Collier proceeds from the same values 
he presumes to attack. If Vanocur is no 
longer a top-rated newsman on NBC, then we 
are asked by Collier to assume that this 
means Vanocur is a failure.’ That theme is 
taken up by several other critics of the piece. 
But it seems to me that quite the opposite is 
true, which is why the article was published. 
Collier’s interview does not portray a failure, 
which Vanocur certainly is not, but focuses a 
sharp light on a man struggling at a certain 
point in his life with the star mentality that 
afflicts so much of American journalism— 
print as well as electronic. Holbrooke, 
Halberstam and White all argue in their 
letters that a good deal is left unsaid about 
Vanocur and that we also should have 
examined, in White’s words, the ‘‘real story 
of how things work in television journalism.” 
There is, indisputably, much more to say 
about Sander Vanocur; but Collier did not 
pretend to be setting down a definitive 
portrait, a point made in the precede to his 
article. As for the ‘‘real story,”’ we attempt 
such pieces in these pages often. Andrew 
Horowitz's exploration this month (page 16) 
of how difficult it is for an independent film 
maker to crack the networks is just such an 
effort. 

In publishing the Collier piece, we sought 
to explore—admittedly in an impressionistic 
fashion—the problem of fame and success as 
it affected one journalist in 1973 after he no 


soon did 


‘oice. 


longer appeared regularly on television. The 
piece did not presume to judge Vanocur's 
performance as a reporter, as a number of 
critics suggest it should have; it set out to 
examine the newsman-as-celebrity. The 
seductive world of television in particular 
creates a thirst for recognition and a con- 
sequent careerism that play no small part in 
how the news is reported. It seems to me that 
the impact of this limelight is an important 
subject for this magazine to tackle along with 
the more conventional content analysis and 
reporting pieces we do. Indeed, much of the 
criticism of the Collier piece appears to grow 
in part from the notion that we chose to write 
about Vanocur when he was “‘down.” Is he 
down, or is that simply how much of the 
society sees him and makes him feel? That, it 
seems to me, was one question Collier was 
trying to get at. 


TF... he failed in the minds of so many is 
largely, | think, a matter of style rather than 
intent. No piece that sets out to treat a 
person's hunger for celebrity is likely to be 
flattering. Nor do I think [MORE] should be 
overly concerned with hurting the feelings of 
the men and women we write about. 
Moreover, the idea of trying to capture 
Vanocur’s attitudes at a luncheon interview 
does not seem to me intrinsically wicked, as 
some of our critics suggest. Fancy dining and 
check grabbing are very much a part of the 
syndrome Collier was seeking to examine. All 
that said, however, I think in retrospect that 
Collier threw in some gratuitous details of his 
lunch with Vanocur that made the piece 
unnecessarily bitchy and clearly vitiated its 
effectiveness. What the article lacked was 
tough editing, a lapse for which I am solely at 
fault. 

I still think Collier's basic idea had 
merit and that his execution of it was not 
nearly so devoid of insight as our critics 
claim. However, any piece that moves an 
editor to devote this much space to explaining 
it must, finally, be judged a failure. Articles, 
however provoking, should make their case 
and not require afterthoughts. It is no fun to 
admit mistakes. But if any publication should 
be diligent about doing so it is this one. 





Liebling IV 


This year’s A. J. Liebling Counter- 
Convention (can it really be our fourth?) 
will be held May 8-11 at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. By popular 
demand, Liebling IV will be shorter on 
panel discussions and longer on 
workshops, debates, films and chances 
for everybody to participate in three days 
of give and take about the strengths and 
weaknesses of American journalism. The 
program is now being formed and all 
ideas are welcome ... It helps both you 
and us if you register early. So please fill 
out the coupon on page 24. 























LEMTERS 


Sander Vanocur 

I decry that Collier thing as cruel, stupid, 
unjust and untimely—ever so untimely [‘‘Do 
You Still See the Kennedys?” —February 
1975]. If Fair is an aspect of [MORE], I 
wonder if you realize how badly you have 
been abused. In the name of Liebling, | 
deplore Collier’s chapter-a-lunch cheapshot 
Winchellisms. 

Please . . . revive. 





— Laurence Stern 
Washington, D.C. 
iditor’s note: A response to this letter and 
those that follow appears on page 2. 
& 


I was dismayed to read Barney Collier’s 
article about Sander Vanocur in your pages. 
Dismayed for several reasons, some of which 
relate to the portrait of Vanocur, and some of 
which relate to the concept and practice of 
Mr. Collier's type of journalism. 

First, concerning Vanocur himself. A 
careful reader would note that the editors of 
[MORE] state in their introduction that 
Collier's interview with Vanocur took place 
sometime in 1973—quite a while ago. What 
the reader could not know from the article is 
that Vanocur, while no longer appearing 
regularly on national television, has been 
working as a consultant to the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions and 
teaching at Duke University for the last two 
years. In the former capacity, he was the 
main organizer of several highly successful 
convocations, including Pacem in Terris III, 
which was held in Washington in October 
1973, and received national attention. I 
worked briefly with Vanocur on this project, 
and it is my belief that the conference would 
not have been a success without his efforts 
over a full year. 

The article implies that he is a washed-up 
relic of the Kennedy era. This may be 
Collier's view, but he produces no supporting 
evidence. His article is built around a lunch 
that may or may not have taken place as 
Collier says it did, but which in any case does 
not prove his thesis. Whether or not Vanocur 
picked up Collier's check surely tells us 
nothing about Vanocur’s quality as a 
journalist. 

In fact, Collier misses the most interesting 
facts about Vanocur, in his rush to produce a 
titillating discussion of his relationship with 
the Kennedys and Shirley MacLaine and 
poke fun at his target. Vanocur has made a 
serious effort in recent years to reflect on 
what caused his success and what later 
caused his parting of company, both 
philosophically and professionally, with NBC. 
His insights are among the most interesting 
that have come from someone who worked 
within the structure. In fact, it is my im- 
pression that he would have produced 
writings of value in this area already if he had 
not spent so much of his time in the last two 
years caring for his critically ill wife. Since the 
fact of her illness is not a secret, and since 
Collier saw fit to mention several other things 
about her, none of them complimentary, | 
think his failure to mention that she has been 
ill adds additionally to the false picture that 
the article conveys, and may not simply be 
gentle discretion. 

Collier proceeds from the same values that 
he presumes to attack. If Vanocur is no 

(continued on page 22 ) 

















The Godmother 


=_ to Mary Adelaide Mendelson, the 
tireless Cleveland reformer whose ten years of 
research into the politics and profiteering of nursing 
homes—distilled in a book entitled Tender Loving 
Greed (Knopf)—has played a major role in sparking 
the current wave of nursing home investigations in 
New York and around the country. The book, 
published last April, named names (including the 
notorious Bernard Bergman) and provided a primer 
for reporters and officials eager to go beyond in- 
dividual horror stories of patient neglect to the 
complex system that permits such conditions to fester. 

Village Voice reporter Jack Newfield, who has done 
more than his share to advance the nursing home 
story in New York, calls Mendelson ‘‘The God- 
mother’’ of the current investigation. “‘She deserves 
the honor,” says Newfield. ‘“‘Her book was the first 
thing I read about nursing homes and I learned more 
from her than from any other source.”” John Hess of 
The New York Times, whose revealing stories on New 
York nursing home abuses first began appearing last 
fall, credits Mendelson with a “bang-up’’ book that 
was the first to explore the corrupt system of cor- 
porate cover-ups and political influence peddling that 
lies behind so much of today’s nursing home scandal. 
“I have a small test of the value of health officials as 


as a guide and source. Linda Herskowitz, a reporter at 
the Providence Journal, found useful the book’s 
specific references to persons in the Rhode Island 
nursing home industry who own subsidiary con- 
struction companies. 

Other basic research was done during this period, 
of course, notably by a Ralph Nader team and by the 
American Jewish Congress. In New York, important 
contributions also have been made by reporters like 
Hess, Newfield, Steve Bauman of WNEW-TYV, Bill 
Sherman of the Daily News and freelance writer 
Susan Jacoby in a Sunday Times Magazine piece last 
April. (New York journalism being what it is, 
inevitable intermural rivalries have developed; and 
Village Voice president Clay Felker has complained to 
the Nationai News Council about Voice stories he feels 
have been picked up without proper credit by the 
Times.) 

Not that Mendelson didn’t run into some rivalry as 
well. An attempt to persuade Knopf not to publish the 
book was made by—of all people—Sen. Frank Moss, 
the Utah Democrat whose subcommittee on long- 
term care has been looking into nursing homes almost 
as long as Mendelson herself. In a six-page, single- 
spaced letter (with 14 pages of supporting memos) 
Moss attacked the book as “a pile of gar- 





informants,’ Hess said in a letter to 
Knopf last November. “If they liked the 
book, they turn out to be good sources; if 
they don’t, they turn out to be scared, 
and possibly corrupt.” 

Mendelson began her mission not as a 
journalist but as a local reformer. A 
graduate of Radcliffe (B.A.) and the 
University of Michigan (M.A.—political 
science), she was hired by the Federation 
for Community Planning of Cleveland as 
a part-time consultant on nursing homes. 
Upset over recurrent reports of nursing 
home abuses in the area, the 
Federation—a group of Cleveland social 
service agencies—wanted her to find 
some solutions: stiffer state regulations, 
perhaps, or higher payments to nursing 
home operators. But Mendelson’s three - year 
assignment soon broadened, leading her across the 
country to document what she realized was ‘‘a 
national scandal in which greedy nursing home 
operators are getting rich by exploiting helpless 
patients and extracting huge sums from govern- 
ments—state and Federal—that do not seem to care 
either about the patients or the taxpayers.” 

She worked from the ground up, talking first with 
small-time operators about their nickel-and-dime 








chiseling techniques. Then she focused on the cor- 
porate chains that make their profits through an 
almost impenetrable network of front organizations 
which build, sell and mortgage homes—then sell to 
the homes overpriced services and supplies that drive 
up Federal Medicaid and Medicare payments (and 
their own profits). With the help of writer David 
Hapgood, Mendelson’s voluminous manuscript was 
pared down to a tight, hard-hitting (if not always 
scholarly) indictment of a large part of the industry 
and its often cozy relationship with the government 
officials who should be keeping it in line. 

In the months since Mendelson’s publisher sent 
marked copies of the book to city desks around the 
United States, newspaper exposés have turned up in 
the Cleveland Press, Los Angeles Times, Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator, Miami Herald, and Providence 
Journal, among others. Although Tender Loving 
Greed cannot be said to have inspired all—or perhaps 
any—of these series, at the very least it proved helpful 











‘blatantly 
false. . .blanket indictment of an entire industry.” 


bage . . .destructive”’ and a 


The names she named were “ancient history’’ to his 
committee, Moss said. And he made sure the industry 
understood his sympathies by sending a copy of the 
letter to Thomas G. Bell, executive vice president of 
the American Nursing Home Association—along with 
a “Dear Tom”’ covering note. 

Moss and his staff were a good deal more com- 
plimentary about the Mendelson book when they 
opened hearings in New York in January, although 
many observers thought the Senator was still dealing 
too gingerly with the problem. 

Mendelson also hopes to find financing for an 
effective ‘‘counterforce”’ to the nursing home lobby, in 
order to insure the kind of standards and enforcement 
procedures that will make the current system work 
properly. ‘Quite frankly, I think that the old people 
themselves are probably in too vulnerable a position 
to lead the fight. None of them can be sure that they 
won't suddenly end up in a home themselves,”’ she 
says. ““The responsibility should be with the relatives 
of people already in nursing homes. They know the 
conditions, know how they—or the government—are 
being overcharged. But up to now they've been so 
frustrated because there seems to be no place to go; 
nothing happens.” Thanks to Mary Adelaide 
Mendelson and the others who have followed her lead, 
that situation may be changing at last. 

—DAVID ALPERN 
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Woodstein and 
The Sundance Kid 


With Dustin Hoffman finally set to 
play Carl Bernstein, all that’s 
missing from the upcoming film 
version of All the President's Men is 
the script. Last August, a first draft 
by screenwriter William Goldman 
(Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid) the book’s 
authors, Washington Post reporters 
Bernstein and Bob Woodward. It 
was also read by Post 
editor Ben Bradlee, managing editor 
Howard Simons and_ sub-editor 
Harry Rosenfeld. ‘Everyone in the 
entire movie sounded like a New 
York Jew,”’ says one reader. “Smart- 
alecky. Fast-talking. It was com- 
pletely wrong.” 

Goldman had presented a story of 
how two reporters, a Yale WASP 
and a hustling Jew, had a friendly 
adventure slaying the President of 
the United States. In Goldman's 
version the two reporters never 
fought, while in fact there were some 
bitter fights about. what went into 
their stories. In the script, everyone 
got off clever, funny lines. Rosenfeld 
dropped Yiddish expressions, and 
Bradlee used French ones. While 
some at the Post would characterize 
Simons as cautious and thoughtful, 


was shown to 


executive 














Robert Redford in The Washington Post newsroom with 


a 






Stanley Tetrick 


reporter Bob Woodward (center) and editor Ben Bradlee. 


Goldman portrayed him as_ the 
fastest-talking of all the editors. The 
few women mentioned in the book 
had false and unflattering dimen- 
sions added to their movie roles: the 
bookkeeper weighed 300 Ibs., and 
the CREEP secretary had _ two 
children who screamed throughout 
her scene. Moreover, it was felt that 
Goldman had treated only super- 
ficially the newspaper side of the 
story: the reporting and editing 
process, the sources, the checking 
and double-checking of facts. 
After reading the first 
Woodward and_ Bernstein 


draft, 
were 





silence in the service, the 
church use a pretaped message 
to keep the folks at home 
awake. 

Also available from 
Rite are a series of stan- 
dardized 30- and 60-sec- 
ond commercial spots, al- 
lowing the local church to sim- 
ply drop in its own name. The 
spots may offer a lesson in 
parental example, encourage 
Bible study or advertise the 
Sunday TV service. TimeRite 
vice president John Cobb 
Smith reports that churches 
frequently place these spots 


Time- 


telecasts. 









Marty Norman 


That New-Time Religion 


TimeRite, the advertising arm of the Southern Baptist Radio-TV 
Commission, has assembled a videotape cassette of a model service at 
North Phoenix Baptist Church in Arizona. The model will be used to 
teach ministers how to communicate better with the homeviewing 
audience. Among the innovative features at North Phoenix: words to 
hymns and scriptures are flashed on the screen, the names of the site and 
participants are frequently identified, and the pastor pretapes a four- 
minute wrap up which appeals specifically to the viewer at home. 
Another suggestion TimeRite makes is that during long periods of 


a. Poy . 


> th 
toa A) 


during sports events. North Phoenix uses a ‘‘come worship” ad for its 
Sunday service during the Phoenix Suns games, and First Baptist of both 
New Orleans and Albuquerque use the spots during NFL football 


TimeRite promotes its services, which cost $75 for a one-day con- 
sultation, through direct mail and at a booth at the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Smith notes that lately more churches are seeking the 
agency's advice. ““‘We don’t want to get into show business thing with 
worship,” says Smith, “‘but we want to make it more meaningful.’’ —C.C. 








deeply upset. Woodward called 
Robert Redford, the movie's 
producer and star, to say that he and 
Bernstein would put their thoughts 
down on paper. Instead, Bernstein 
suggested to Woodward that he 
(Bernstein) and Nora Ephron, a 
contributing editor of Esquire, spend 
several weeks rewriting the entire 
script. At lunch in New York last 
September, Woodward and Bern- 
stein delivered the revised version to 
a surprised Redford and Goldman. 
Goldman was offended, his ego 
bruised. 

Post morale improved suddenly in 
January when Redford hired Alan J. 
Pakula (K/ute) as director. Pakula, 
who will work with Goldman on the 
next draft, has spent several weeks at 
the Post steeping himself in the 
newspaper's operation and the two 
reporters’ relationship. He has taken 
voluminous notes. He has gone to 
some editors’ homes for dinner. 
Bernstein says he tells Pakula things 
he wouldn't tell a shrink. “I’m 
impressed by the variety of people,”’ 
says Pakula, ‘and I didn’t realize the 
extent to which stories are checked 
and rechecked.” Says Ben Bradlee of 
the production, “I am_ presently 
concerned and hopeful.” 


Both Woodward and Bernstein 


believe that their roles in the 
Watergate story have _ been 
exaggerated, mythologized and 


misunderstood. From the beginning, 
they were intrigued with making the 
book into a movie, but at the same 
time were concerned by the 
possibility of Hollywood distortions 
and stereotypes. Delaying contract 
negotiations for two weeks, they 
talked with friends and colleagues 
about whether to proceed with the 
film. Haynes Johnson of the Post 
suggested that the movie could have 
a tremendous influence on public 
understanding of the trade—could, 
in effect, replace The Front Page in 
shaping public perceptions of 
journalism. Bernstein even called 
James Reston at The New York 









Times for his opinion. Reston was 
out of town. They signed anyway. 
—BEEKMAN WINTHROP 


Have Pen, 
Can’t Travel 


Twice a year, the networks invite 40 
to 60 television columnists to 
Angeles to preview the new season's 
shows. All the busy 
scribe’s life are catered to: bed (in 
the Century Plaza or Beveriy 
Wilshire hotels), board (at Chasen’s, 
the Bistro or in Bob Hope's back 
yard) and subject matter (interviews 
with the principals of whatever 
shows the networks want to plug). 
But before this year’s January 
junket, the columnists from Chicago, 
the nation’s third largest TV market, 
were cut from the ABC invitation 
list. The official reason was that all 
three had expressed disdain for the 
junkets in print. Unofficially, ABC 
insiders said, the move was a “‘get- 
Gary thing.” 

“Gary” is Gary Deeb, television 
critic for the Chicago Tribune since 
September 1973, columns 
trequently seem to be typed in vitriol 


Los 


needs of a 


whose 


rather than ink. Deeb has called 
ABC censors ‘“‘cretins’’ and 
“neanderthals,”” and in one par- 


ticularly biting column he portrayed 
Martin Starger, president of ABC 
entertainment, as a_ plodding, 
vacuous do-nothing, while 
describing Starger’s counterpart at 
CBS, network president Bob Wood, 
as a gutsy innovator. Deeb’s local 
colleagues also have well-established 
reputations as network nuisances. 
Norman Mark of the Daily News 
prides himself on having been 
banned at various times from the 
local ABC and NBC stations. Ron 
Powers of the Sun-Times (who has 
just relinquished his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning column in order to write on 
more general subjects) once iden- 
tified for his readers the voice of a 
Chicago ABC staffer who called 
anonymously, swore at him and then 
hung up. 

The three men reacted to ABC's 
snub with varying degrees of un- 
concern. Mark, who said he would 
not have gone anyway, called it a 
“high honor.’ Powers also planned 
to stay home. But Deeb went to Los 
Angeles on his own. The first column 
he filed from L.A. disdained junkets: 
Since I am a grown-up, I don’t need 
an ABC gladhander to point me 
toward the interview-of-the-hour 
with the newest cleft-chinned game 
show emcee.” The second was a 
massacre of ABC in which he called 
the network a ‘‘video cesspool” and 
its executives ‘‘yes-men and drowsy 
thinkers, several of whom reportedly 
move their lips when they read traffic 
signs.’’ When the columns appeared, 
an ABC employee in Chicago 












phoned Los Angeles to report their 


Tom Mackin, ABC’s 
director of program information. 
“That son-of-a-bitch,”” Mackin is 
said to have exclaimed. *‘He showed 
up here ai our party last night and 
ate and drank for two hours.” 
—JOHANNA STEINMETZ 


Collective 
For Sale 


In the summer of 1972, a group of 
Boston journalists began publishing 
The Real Paper as an experiment in 
newsroom democracy. For two years, 
collective staff ownership of the 
alternative weekly ostensibly worked. 
Now The Real Paper is looking for a 
buyer. 

Missing these days is the 
exhilaration that characterized the 
paper’s first years, when meager 
salaries were apportioned according 
to need and individual differences 
were played down in deference to the 
common goal. Although circulation 
climbed, salaries became respectable 
and writing standards remained 
fairly high, the staff gradually 
became factionalized and con- 
tentious. 

The main problem turned out to 
be the collectivist system itself. Since 
stockholders (staffers with some 
seniority) could overrule the editor, 
firing someone was next to im- 
possible. Even when publisher 
Robert Rotner and _ associate 
publisher Jeff Albertson became 
involved in a marital triangle and 
could no longer work together, there 
was, for a long time, no way to 
muster enough support to get rid of 
either man. When editor Paul 
Solman decided to step down, the 
staff fought for three months over 
outside candidates and wound up 
reluctantly promoting one of their 
own. The new editor, David Gelber, 
was allowed a few months of more 
independent decision making, which 
he has used to fire people, creating 
even more dissension. Many on the 
staff are urging his ouster. 

In the meantime, advertising has 
fallen off, the paper has remained 
smaller than its rival, the Phoenix, 
and little money has been available 
for promotion. 

The first purchase offer came last 
fall—from Martin Linsky, a former 
legislator turned Boston Globe 
editorial writer, who reportedly 
discussed a figure in the $300,000 
ranger. However, Linsky eventually 
revealed that his backer was Mort 
Zuckerman, a controversial young 
developer whose Park Plaza plan to 
build luxury housing in downtown 
Boston had been the subject of 
strenuous and frequent attacks in 
both alternative papers. The offer 
was refused. 

At present, there 
prospective buyers, one 


contents to 


are two 


as yet un- 
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A Really Big Shew? 








Cosell scouts new talent. 


Broadway as the show’s site. 


travels without his wife.” 





You've seen him at ringside. You've seen him in the press box. You've 
seen him in Bananas. You've seen him on ‘‘The Odd Couple.’ You've 
seen him roasted and toasted and boasting about running for Congress. 
Now you may see Howard Cosell as a latter-day Ed Sullivan, host of a 
weekly 60-minute variety series this fall on ABC. If produced, Humble 
Howard will not only emcee, but will act in various comedy skits and 
perhaps hold mini-talk shows with his guests, ranging from movie stars 
to politicians. ABC is even considering the old Ed Sullivan Theater on 


Because of Cosell’s busy schedule as host of ABC’s ‘Monday Night 
Football” and ‘*Wide World of Sports,” the variety show is still in the 
talking stages. But according to ABC spokesman Mari Yanofsky, 
“Howard wants to do it.” Yanofsky also notes that Howard is a lovely 
and talented person, a devoted father and husband, ‘‘and he never 


Pictorial Parade 


—ESME USDAN 








disclosed, the other Curt Mead, an 
associate of Massachusetts politicai 
strategist John Marttila. 

—TERRY PRISTIN 


Teacher's Pets 
George M. Steinbrenner, principal 
owner of the New York Yankees, 
pleaded guilty last year to two 
felonies and a misdemeanor relating 
to illegal campaign contributions. 
After his day in court, Steinbrenner 
quipped that henceforth his only 
contributions would go to United 
Torch. But yet another 
questionable Steinbrenner donation 
has come to light. 

Last November, the Cleveland 
Newspaper Guild struck the mor- 
ning Plain Dealer, and the afternoon 
Press locked out its employees, 
resulting in a SO-day 
blackout in that city. During that 
period, Steinbrenner provided 
$10,000 to pay 
reporters and editors to talk about 
journalism in Cleveland high 
schools. For their labors, the 
journalists were paid $100 a day. 

With approval from Cleveland 
superintendent of schools Paul W. 
Briggs, the program was funded by 
the AmShip Foundation, which is 
controlled by Steinbrenner’s 


now 


newspaper 


ten out-of-work 





Cleveland-based American Ship 
Building Company. The participants 
included journalists whose regular 
beats could entail 
Steinbrenner or his various en- 
terprises. From the Press: business 
editor Ray DeCrane and _ baseball 
writer Bob Sudyk. From the Plain 
Dealer: chiet investigative reporter 
John Depke, business writer Donald 
Sabath, editorial writer Ann Skinner 
and sports columnist Chuck Heaton. 
Heaton eventually returned the $600 
he earned, an act he described as 

“an impulsive’ move. 
All the participants insist they 
have not been compromised by their 
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George Steinbrenner ” 





coverage of 


actions. Says the PD's Depkv 
worked for this dough....1 can 
worry about what people think. I live 
with myself.” 

As tor Steinbrenner, he swears he 
only wanted to. help out the school 
kids and the journalists’ families. 
“It’s so typical of him,”” says Marsh 
Samuel, his public relations man. 

—GARY DIEDRICHS 


Terminal Case 
During five years as editor in chief of 
Today's Health, Bard Lindeman had 
his share of policy differences with 
his bosses at the American Medical 
Association, which publishes the 
familiar waiting-room periodical 
(circ: approx. 470,000). There was 
the problem over graphic language 
in a piece about sex education, 
recalls Lindeman, and a story about 
eyeglasses that had the nation’s 
ophthalmologists seeing red. Still, 
says Lindeman, “‘I felt | had as much 
freedom as any magazine editor with 
advertisers to worry about.” 

I also had the freedom to continue 
his successful career as a freelance 
writer—until mid-January, that is, 
when a series of articles on health 
care he had written for the Field 
Newspaper Syndicate struck a nerve 
at the AMA. Given the choice of 
withdrawing the articles (scheduled 
to begin Feb. 2) or resigning, Lin- 
deman cleaned out his desk. 

AMA communications director 
Frank D. Campion says that firing 
his friend Lindeman was ‘“‘the 
hardest thing I ever had to do,” but 
claims he had ‘‘no other choice.” It 
wasn't simply that the AMA 
disputed some points in the first 
piece—particularly on rising health 
care costs—but that the tone of 
series was ‘‘simplistic,’” according to 
Joe Breu, one of Campion’s aides. 
“It was 180 degrees out of kilter with 
everything we've been trying to 
accomplish in terms of a balanced 
presentation of this subject,”’ says 
Breu. “And if that’s the way Bard 
felt, he really shouldn’t have been 
working for us.” 

Lindeman doesn’t see it that way. 
He points with pride to the badly 
needed transfusion of readability 
and credibility he brought to Today's 
Health—with lively pieces by a 
stable of contributors including 
Studs Terkel, Jacqueline Susann and 
Barry Goldwater. “‘Nobody gave 
better service than I between the 
hours of 9 and 5,” says the ousted 
editor. ‘But after 5, I considered my 
time my own.”’ He views the bust-up 
sadly as yet another example of the 
AMA’s “inability to recognize the 
truth and react to it without blowing 
their cool.” But he also concedes 
that he realized the series might 
prove *‘a little objectionable” to his 
superiors. —DAVID ALPERN 
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Hooked On Romance 


I wrote this piece as a New York exile—with a New 
York perspective and attitude—who has been 
living in California since early 1972. The body, in 
other words, is in one place, the head in another. 
This is a difficult anatomical trick, but altogether 
necessary if one tries to write nonfiction with a 
national perspective. For however provincial New 
York may be, and however great its illusions, it still 
represents the most successful attempt to develop a 
consistent voice and view on national issues. Some 
of the reasons for this are suggested in the ac- 
companying article; they are borne out by the 
consistent failure (with the exception of Rolling 
Stone) to establish any national publication on the 
West Coast. When Saturday Review tried, its staff 
quickly discovered that it was living at the wrong 
end of the pipe. 
I must also point out that I regard myself 
guilty of a couple of California pieces (one written 
in 1964, the other in 1967) of which I am not 
terribly proud. Compared to some of the examples 
cited in these pages, they were positively sober; yet 
it now seems to me that I listened too much to the 
euphoric sounds coming from my colleagues and 
not enough to my own voice. I have since tried to 
make amends in a chapter called “‘How The West 
Was Lost,”’ which appeared in The End of the 
American Future (1973) and from which a number 
of ideas in my article are drawn. At the end of that 
chapter I wrote: 
The West got its meaning from the East—its 
several and often contradictory meanings—and it 
had never been able to develop a consistent 
meaning for itself. Thus one lived beyond time, or 
by slowing time, or with the crazy apocalyptic fear 
that time was running out. And yet, despite all 
those things, or perhaps even because of them, 
there remained the search for possibilities . .. We 
were, of course, all hooked on the romance of this 
place: if you wanted to be a big-leaguer you 
returned to New York, but if you clung to the hope 
that life might again be worth living, you voted 
with the majority who wanted to stay. 

That, too, is a little purple, but it helps explain why 

I am willing to suffer those anatomical contortions 

and keep my body where it is. PS 
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Almost every major publication and network in 
America was afflicted with Californiamania in 


the sixties. But in gushing over the Land of Now, 
journalists seldom asked whether California was 


California 


BY PETER SCHRAG 

Looking back now, it all seems rather quaint. On 
Sept. 10, 1962, Newsweek discovered California. 
On Sept. 25, 1962, Look discovered California. On 
Oct. 19, 1962, Life discovered California. The 
official reason for this flurry of exploration—the 
peg—was the demographic projection that 
California had just become (or was about to 
become) the country’s most populous state. ‘‘No. 1 
State: Booming Beautiful California,”’ said 
Newsweek's cover line. ‘“Tomorrow’s hopes and 
tomorrow's headaches are here today in our soon- 
to-be largest state,” said Look. ‘‘California Here 
We Come—And This is Why,” said Life. It was the 
beginning of an orgy. 

As discrete events, these journalistic ad- 
ventures were hardly notable. They were certainly 
not the first, and one might even argue that they 
were not about California at all, but rather about 
something more profound and unresolved in the 
American spirit. And yet, collectively, they were 
part of an epidemic of Californiamania that would, 
before the end of the sixties, afflict every major 
publication and network in America, and con- 
stitute one of the great revivals of mythmaking in 
U.S. history. Not since 1893, the year when 
historian Frederick Jackson Turner announced 
(apparently to no avail) that the frontier was closed, 
had there been such a celebration of new territory 
and new possibilities. 

For a decade they (we) swarmed across the 
Sierras, looking, as many of us said, for the future: 
The New York Times Magazine, Harper's, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Time, Ladies Home Journal, 
McCall's, Holiday, Saturday Review, National 
Geographic, the networks, and many more. 
Judging by the results, the trip blew a lot of minds. 
In an issue devoted to “The California Woman,” 
for example, the editors of the Ladies Home 
Journal confessed (in July 1967) that ‘‘almost all of 
Editors went to work with our 
correspondents there. They returned (reluctantly in 
most cases), but nobody exposed to California is 


our Senior 


ever the same again.” 

Perhaps it was so; perhaps California did 
(or does) something to people that unhinged them. 
Journalists have always fancied themselves as a 
tough-minded breed, specimens whose heads do 





Peter Schrag, the author of The End of the 
American Future (Simon and Schuster), ts a 
|MORE| contributing editor who lives in Oakland, 
California. 


not get addled by a little sunshine and some 
nonsense around the cabana, and one would 
therefore imagine that even the sort of inspiration 
that strikes media executives trapped on the New 
Haven in a blizzard would not be sufficient to 
unbalance their judgment. And yet the evidence 
indicates otherwise, as the excerpts on these pages 
attest. 

The common themes were obvious, even if 
they did drive some writers to the edge of in- 
coherence. Not a quirk remained unmentioned, no 
artifact unanalyzed, no symbol unexamined. 
Everyone made lists, or even lists of lists: the names 
of crazy organizations, the pedigrees of Nobel 
laureates at Berkeley or Cal Tech, lines from radio 
commercials for Forest Lawn, quotations from 
bumper stickers or dinner party conversations in 
Westwood, stories about Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, Edgar Cayce, Esalen, Sandstone and 
Ronald Reagan, statistics on home ownership, 
income, automobiles, college attendance and 
divorce—all of them illustrated with photos of 
surfers, the Golden Gate Bridge at sunset, flesh 
around the pool, blondes on the campus, pipe- 
puffing intellectuals in Santa Barbara, hippies in 
the Haight, demonstrators in Berkeley and bare 
boobs in North Beach. This rubble of detail was 
cemented with all-purpose banalities—the future, 
the microcosm, the ultimate everything—thereby 
escalating entertainment into the higher realms of 
Social Significance. 

Of them all, Look’s effort in 1962 was 
probably the most revealing. It was, in the first 
place, comprehensive—some 40-odd pages of text 
and pictures (‘The Tract Way of Life,” ““The Way- 
Out Way of Life,’ ‘““The Great Freeway Fight,” 
“California's Crowded Wilderness,” ‘California's 
New Politics,” etc.) in which clichés were coined 
faster than pennies at the Mint. Equally important, 
Look’s chief scouts included two staff writers who 
would soon go native: George B. Leonard, apostle- 
to-be of Esalen, education and ecstasy (learning 
can and should be joyful) and other forms of 
sensitivity training and mind expansion; and T 
George Harris, editor-to-be of Psychology Today, 
which, despite its pending removal to the bosom of 
Ziff Davis Publishing in New York, still represents 
one of California's most significant journalistic 
exports. PT is the perfect California journal, a form 
of mid-cult pseudointellectualism specializing in 
the shallow treatment of the soft subject: encounter 
therapy, behavior modification, human potential, 





drugs and a lot of rats fucking, all with charts, 
Statistics and sexy pictures.* 

Like everything else about this hyperbolic 
subject, it is undoubtedly an exaggeration to say 
that George B. Leonard invented the California 
myth; but in articulating its modern version—in 
catching the drift—Leonard, part Homer, part 
Emma Lazarus, can take much credit. “Califor- 
nia,” he told the readers of Look, 

presents the promise and challenge contained at 
the very heart of the American dream; here, 
probably more than at any other place or time, the 
shackles of the past are broken. In helping to 
create the society of the future, a man is limited 
only by the strength of his ambition, the dimension 
of his concern and the depth of his courage to face 
the dangers of his own creation. 
Lest the reader suspect that Leonard’s lyricism was 
pure wind, one must quickly point out that the odic 
qualities of his piece were buttressed by references 
to “‘the farthest frontier of the great Scientific 
Revolution that is reshaping the world,” the 
“cataract of science,’ “Greek philosophers” and 
“fundamental change.” Those, in turn were 
founded on interviews with Aldous Huxley, Bishop 
James A. Pike, President Clark Kerr of the 
University of California, S.I. Hayakawa (then a 
mere semanticist who was later to become head of 
San Francisco State University), Zen philosopher 
Alan Watts, novelist Herbert Gold, members of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions in 
Santa Barbara and many other typical Califor- 
nians. California, it seemed, had become a vat of 
intellectual ferment producing ‘‘the society of the 
future.’’ In fact, hardly one of the aforementioned 
has survived in a position of official responsibility: 
several are dead; Kerr was fired; Hayakawa tried to 
run for office but failed; Gold has become San 
Francisco's leading literary boulevardier, and the 
Center in Santa Barbara has, without doubt, 
become the most irrelevant institution west of the 
Hudson. 

Leonard’s piece was the explanation 
“What It Means”) in an issue which, predictably, 
included an article on California’s junior colleges 
(“You're not just a name on an IBM card”); a 
photo feature on the $300,000 Egyptian-style house 
that a Southern California couple had built in 
Palm Springs (gold-plated bathroom fixtures, a 64- 
foot sofa, “automatic” rain); a piece on an attempt 
by Birchers to take over a school board; a profile of 
a California housewife undergoing a strenuous 
regimen at a health club who observed that her legs 
were firmer this year, and T George Harris’s 
conclusion that “California’s sprawling population 
does not live in a coal scuttle culture. It is short on 
oppressed minorities and it breathes the heady 
confidence of the postwar boom.” The Watts riots 
were three years off, no one had heard of Cesar 
Chavez, Charlie Manson was still a gleam in the 
devil’s eye and Richard Nixon was about to get 
whipped in the race for governor. 

The theme was picked up again and again. 
There were more lists and more metaphors. In May 
1966, National Geographic reported that ‘‘among 
things that California has more of than any other 
state are national parks, national forests, military 
bases. It also has more teachers, students, 





* It is tempting at this point to digress about the relationship 
of Californiamania to the ultimate fates of PT, Look and 
Saturday Review under Nicholas Charney and John Veronis. 
Look, needless to say, would lose its head over another 
California story, and Charney would lose his head over 
California itself. Since Look’s exposé of San Francisco Mayor 
Alioto’s alleged Mafia connections and SR's removal to San 
Francisco may have been symptoms rather than causes of their 
difficulties, we had better drop this speculation. It is important 
to point out, however, that the overlap in staff and attitudes 
among the three magazines was something more than coin- 
cidental. When Charney and Veronis, the founders of PT, took 
over Norman Cousins’s homely old dowager, the SR offices were 
quickly saturated by Look survivors and PT dropouts in jeans 
and granny glasses lusting to return to the springs of their 
golden youth. Their competence was debatable, but their 
sunniness was not—such beautiful people. They soon learned, 
however, that even $17 million could not create a successful crop 
of little PTs in ‘‘the arts,” “science,” ‘‘education’’ and ‘‘the 
society."" The great new oasis of culture turned out to be a 
mirage. [See “Once Upon A Time in The West’—(MORE), 
May 1973] 
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automobiles, superhighways and motorcycles—not 
to mention more major league baseball teams 
(three) and members of the National 
Geographic (630,000) than any 
state.” The poetry came in an interview with Julie 
Andrews (let Leonard mess with Huxley, National 
Geographic knew who could really sing): ‘“The 
beauty of Los Angeles is what | would call the 
‘pulse’ —that wonderful steady beat of energy. You 
feel it in the early morning, when the sun is barely 
up, the air is quiet and cool, vet there is already a 
hint of excitement. Then you drive down into that 
busy life and you can’t help thinking—It’s going to 
be another beautiful day. What more can anyone 
ask of a city?’’ Then, a month later, Look returned 
to the story, this time tempered by just a touch of 
the ominous: ‘California: A Vision of Hell and 
Heaven.” But hell, as it turned out, was a special 
kind of place: 
This great flank of America can disturb a 
newcomer. Perceptions falter under the assault of 
change. Consider the body: where most of us came 
from, it was kept a mystery, bared only for private 
pleasures or carefully contrived theatre ... From 
strippers it is no long step to “topless” nightclub 
dancers in San Francisco. You just watch. But 
what in the American experience has taught a man 
eating lunch how to react when a calm young lady, 
naked above the waist, offers him coffee? This, 
too, a San Francisco bistro has turned out. How 
you take it depends on your vision of the un- 
familiar: adventure or threat? 
California’s hells were usually 
private places, its heaven pervasive, and its appeal 
(as suggested in the Look passage) was often to the 
playboy inside the puritan. Hardly anyone recalled 
Nathanael West's 33-year-old images of ‘‘the 
burning of Los Angeles’ or noted Joan Didion’s 
reminder, written after the Watts riots (and 
published in The Saturday Evening Post), that 
for days one could drive the Harbor Freeway and 
see the city on fire, just as we had always known it 
would be in the end. Los Angeles weather is the 
weather of catastrophe, of apocalypse, and just as 
the reliably long and bitter winters of New 
England determine the way life is lived there, so 
the violence and the unpredictability of the Santa 
Ana affect the entire quality of life in Los Angeles, 
accentuate its impermanence, its unreliability. 
The wind shows us how close to the edge we are. 


more 


Society other 


discreet, 


The journalists also overlooked something 
else—two questions which, in the torrent of pic- 
tures, words and statistics, were not asked at all: 
was California the beginning or was it the end? 
Was it substance or was it facade? There had 
always been two Wests: the West of the East, the 
West of vision and dream; and the developed West, 
where people lived, that West of which this 
California was but the latest (and last) example. 
For many obvious reasons, all the national media— 
even those located outside New York—operate 
from the perspective of East facing West. (This is 








. . . This inchoate, self-center< 
rootless society has worked far be 
most. California has produced some ot . 
nation’s most progressive and honest 
politics and generated nationwide trends in 
everything from welfare systems to 
decorating styles. Its beauty and 
opportunities have attracted thousands of 
the nation’s (and the world’s) best minds, 
assimilated them and inspired their best 
work. It is still the most beautiful of the 
states and only midway in its building — 
with the option to preserve its beauty or 
lose it, to build a Babel or a tradition of 
noble dimensions. 

Newsweek, Sept. 10, 1962 


THE WAY-OUT 
WAY OF LIFE 





California’s growth, give or take a few 
score thousands, cannot be argued. Its 
physical beauties, its quirks and fads are 
known to most of the world. But beneath 
the glitter, behind the hullabaloo, lies a far 
more startling story: California is a window 
into the future. The powerful, almost 
incomprehensible forces that are reshaping 
the lives of men everywhere are at their 
strongest here: the traditional patterns of 
institutions, community and class (which 
hold back change) are at their 
weakest... . 

Look, Sept. 26, 1962 
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.« the California woman 

wut a sense of discovery, of 
.ement, because she is gradually 
changing the American concept of 
-mininity. She has greater total freedom, 
more mobility, yet greater personal 
security as a wife and mother. She has 
slipped the old orders and mores; the 
‘*back home’’ social structure has 
evaporated. She has become scandal- 
proof. She is with it intellectually. . . . This 
Western woman lives in todays and thinks 
in tomorrows, no matter what her age. 
There are jobs and positions and fortunes 
to be made, and she is taking advantage of 
them. ... 

Ladies Home Journal, July 1967 










































It is widely believed that this El Dorado is 
the mirror of America as it will become, or 
at least the hothouse for its most rousing 
fads, fashions, trends and ideas. California 
clothes, architecture, arts, business 
ventures, topless/bottomless, parks, table 
wines, liberated leisure styles, cults, think 
tanks and Disneylands seem to be 
spreading everywhere. California’s people 
have created their own atmosphere, like 
astronauts. Yet it could be that the state is 
not really so different from the rest of the 
U.S. as it seems: that it is, in fact, a 
microcosm of modern American life, with 
all its problems and promises — only 


vastly exaggerated. 


Time, Nov. 7, 1969 
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not a conspiracy by the liberal New York- 
Washington axis; it is simply a consequence of the 
fact that the American compass has always pointed 
west; that’s the way the country faces.) California 
may provide the fads and movements, but New 
York makes the choices; the West offers, the East 
decides. Almost everything that was written about 
California in the sixties, therefore, imposed ver- 
sions of the dream on the reality out there. That 
would make it hard to find ‘‘oppressed minorities” 
and easy to conjure up intellectual debates about 
the dangers and opportunities of the future. The 
old devil had been left behind; there was no 
original sin west of the Sierras. There were only the 
dangers of bad planning. 

And what of the facades? The place was 
beautiful—self-consciously beautiful—and it 
worked hard at cultivating it. Yet there was also 
something about California (rarely reported) that 
was reminiscent of a Hollywood set, a gorgeous 
front with little behind except a few rusty nails and 
some flimsy timbers. There was, and is, an im- 
permanence about California—occasionally fires, 
mudslides and earthquakes remind people how 
precarious things are—and, just under the surface, 
a frustrating shallowness. It is probably too much 
to say that all Californians were performing for the 
media (though no state has ever been more media- 
conditioned or media-conscious), or that they were 
trying to live according to a Hollywood script that 
they had seen too often on cold winter nights in 
Nebraska. But there is at least some truth in the 
statement that many members of this so-called new 
culture were trying to live according to a vision that 
had been invented long ago and far away, and that 
was, when one came down to it, damned hard to 
live up to. 

“California,” Didion wrote, “is a place in 
which a boom mentality and a sense of Chekhovian 
loss meet in uneasy suspension; in which the mind 
is troubled by some buried but ineradicable 
suspicion that things had better work here, because 
here, beneath that immense bleached sky, is where 
we run out of continent.” Those new Californians 
are heirs toa myth that could only remain plausible 
somewhere else, children of a future of which they 
were supposed to be the preeminent examples. 
This, I think, helps explain the strangely 
lobotomized quality of so many young Califor- 
nians—those beautiful girls with their long legs 
and their straight blond hair, those golden surfers 
at Newport Beach: they are bright, alert, pleasant 
and shallow, the ultimate American innocents. 
Where was their future? To what West could they 
go? 

And there was something else. California, as 
the media pointed out, was the birthplace of the 


counterculture, the soil of the flower children, the 
haven of the commune. If any of that was true, then 
surely it was also true (though never reported) that 
California gave the counterculture its peculiar 
sense of time, its apocalyptic vision and its edge of 
despair. A great deal of California behavior, 
someone said, could be explained by paraphrasing 
Robert Frost's line about inner and outer weather: 
“If it’s so beautiful outside, why do I feel so bad?”’ 
The dream and the climate imposed severe con- 
ditions on those who took them seriously; the 
choice was between a desperate accommodation 
and a desperate search to make it all feel right. 
Dream and climate seemed to say a great deal 
about those beautiful kids, about the revolt of the 
radicals and about Richard Nixon. Nixon’s deepest 
need was climate control. 


The question of facades was rarely 
discussed. The media, even when they touched on 
the issue, overwhelmed it with photos and 
descriptions of the facades themselves. There was a 
lot of rootlessness, about the problems of life in a 
new development and about the number of times 
people moved. All that was ascribed to the fact that 
people had left familiar places and_ traditions 
behind, that they were in California to start fresh. 
What was rarely reported was that the expectations 
which brought them west might well destroy them, 
that California was the end of the line, and that, in 
any case, it was not immune to the events and 
moods of the rest of the world. In the late sixties, 
Didion, undoubtedly the best writer about 
California since Nathanael West, would report (in 
Holiday and The Saturday Evening Post) on 
fantasies gone sour, on the tragedies that followed 
the ‘‘dreamers of the golden dream,” on the decay 
of hippies in the Haight and on the conversion of 
her own native California into a turf for com- 
mercial development and exploitation. This is 
where we run out of continent. The move west itself 
closed down the most important source of hope. In 
the East, California was a possibility; in California, 
there were no similar possibilities. The compass 
which had been pointing west for hundreds of years 
went crazy. California was the end. 

California, of course, was the future of the 
sixties, but it was not the familiar American future 
(in which geographic mobility was associated with 
social and economic mobility—moving up and 
moving west—and in which time itself was 
presumed to be on our side). It was, rather, a future 
of limits and shrunken possibilities. By the end of 
the decade a great deal of that was clear: the state’s 
citadels of science and deep thought had hardly 
distinguished themselves (particularly on Viet- 
nam); the great boom was coming to an end, and 
the great migration slowed to a trickle; Hell’s 
Angels and other assorted crazies had taken over 
flowerland; Ronald Reagan had rid himself of 
Clark Kerr, patron saint of multiversity, and 
Richard Nixon had (once again) become 
California's most important product. Moreover, 
the national optimism on which so much 
Californiamania depended had come to an end. 
One would therefore expect that journalists would 
begin to see California in a more subdued light. 
“There are signs,’’ wrote Steven V. Roberts, who 
was, until recently, The New York Times 
correspondent in Los Angeles, 


that Californians are finally coming to understand 
the limits of the land, and trying to plan for the 
future....My own family loved living in 
California .... In Malibu we could see 50 miles of 
blue Pacific; we could go to the beach or have 
breakfast outside in any season, flowers were 
constant companions. But the clearest and 
brightest days sometimes depressed me. They 
made me realize what this lovely place was like 
B.S.—Before Smog—and something had been lost 
that will probably never be regained. 


The sentimentality here was instructive 
because it tripped over the central—and always 








There's a refreshing breeze blow- 
ing out of the Windy City these days. 

The two Field newspapers—the 
Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago. Daily News—have insti- 
tuted a new program to make it 
easier for all sides of a contro- 
versial question to break into print. 

Under the program, the papers 
regularly invite persons involved 
in controversy to present amplify- 
ing statements when they feel their 
position has not been fully or fairly 
presented. 

Such statements are run ina 
prominent position. Aspecial effort 
is also made to obtain same-day 
comment for later editions, so the 
story you read at 9 a.m. could con- 
tain your point of view by noon. 

What's in it for the papers? Credi- 


West Wind of Truth. 





bility, for one thing. Listen to pub- 
lisher Marshall Field: 

“Today, more and more people 
are being exposed by the news 
media to increasingly complicated 
problems that could affect their 
future. | believe it is more impor- 
tant than ever that our readers be 
able to have confidence in the 
credibility of our papers: 

The rest of the program includes 
an invitation to readers to bring 
errors to the papers’ attention, a 
code of professional standards 
adopted for the newspapers and 
their personnel, and the internal 
mechanics to monitor the system 
and make it work. 

Congratulations, Field newspa- 
pers, for helping make an open 
society work. 


Mobil 
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unreported—ambiguity of the California story: was 
the perfection in nature or in civilization? That 
ambiguity had haunted Americans from the 
beginning: as new men in a new country, did we 
rise from Adamic perfection or did we aspire to it? 
From the beginning, Americans had been forced to 
live with this ambiguity, and to work out com- 
promises. 

The decline in California’s growth was duly 
noted, and all the demonic eruptions of the late 
sixties and early seventies lavishly reported—the 
battle of People’s Park, Angela Davis, George 
Jackson, Charlie Manson, Patty Hearst—yet the 
myth dies slowly, if at all. The big splash takeouts 
have have most of the 
publications which used to do them), but the 
rhetoric and imagery live on. I am not talking 
about the familiar penchant of reporting California 
craziness (or about the fact that when the NBC 
Nightly News wants to film a pot party it comes to 
Berkeley), but about the work of people I respect. 
On Nov. 25, 1974, for example, Shana Alexander 
devoted her Newsweek column to Governor-elect 
Jerry Brown and lost her pins: 


come to an end (as 


California is where everything good or bad, 
trivial or important seems to happen first in 
America [check], perhaps because its people tend 
to be more rootless [check], restless and various 
than elsewhere [check], more open to the future 
[check], less bound to the past (check, check, 
check]. So when the people of California elect a 
fellow who talks to them in abstractions, parables 
and Latin; when they elect him practically over the 
dead bodies of the Democratic establish- 
ment ...when the volatile California electorate 
appears to hear something the old politicians don’t 
or can’t, my own ears go up. 


I found it in a secluded Hollywood hillside 
eucalyptus grove, to which was attached a small 
plaque: Age quod adis. *‘1t means, do what you are 
doing,” said the handsome, wary young man 
[weary?] who opened the door and invited me intoa 
large, simple room where logs crackled in the 
fireplace and _ thirteenth-century Moorish 
flamenco music thrummed on the hi-fi [check]. 
Coffee table, floor and couches were heaped with 
books and paper—Camus [check], Hesse [check, 
check, check], Conrad, Frost, Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance |check], Buddhist tracts 
check, check], Latin Poets [check], all mixed in 
with government reports, multivolume budgets, 
sewage proposals, energy-flow charts, highway 
bonds. 

The piece is illustrative. We are never sure 
who or what Jerry Brown is (though it is devoutly to 
be wished that he will not spend his days in office 
reading Hesse). After being told about all that 
Latin, the Buddhist tracts and the Moorish music 
we are stopped by a reference to Brown as “‘the 
reincarnation of a nearly extinct American figure— 
the high minded, Arrow-collared, short-haired, 
highly respected young legislator hero of 1930s 
movies like ‘Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.’ ’”’ We 
do not know, therefore, how much of the new 
governor is Main Street and how much monk. 
Interestingly enough, however, Alexander does not 
name a real-life progenitor, but only a movie hero, 
the sort of figure about whom Americans (perhaps) 
have always dreamed but who can only materialize 
in Hollywood. (Does this make Reagan laugh?) 
There are many problems in this piece—if the 
California electorate is ‘‘volatile,”’. for example, 
then it would hardly be significant that it had 
elected someone “over the dead bodies of the 
Democratic establishment” (which, I suppose, 


would have to include Jerry’s father, the last 
Democratic governor)—but the twin descriptions 
of Brown-as-Smith and Brown-as-monk are surely 
the silliest. If either were accurate, Brown-the-pol 
would have never gotten himself elected and 
wouldn't survive in office if he had. Neither would 
be plausible to anyone not altogether moony over 
the Great State of Now. 

But the descriptions are revealing. 
Hollywood created the great California mythology 
of the thirties—its prime example of the 
materialization of the American dream was 
Hollywood itself—and New York picked it up in 
the sixties. The imagery, though more 
sophisticated, was essentially the same. This is 
where shop girls from Kansas became stars and 
where failures from Seventh Avenue became 
producers, and where everyone built himself an 
imitation Greek temple or a house hanging from a 
cliff and drank margaritas by the pool. Like all 
myths, it contained some truth. California was 
warmer, newer and (perhaps) crazier, and for most 
purposes it was an attractive place to live. But it did 
not become the national center of gravity (except 
perhaps for Watergate, truly the work of 
Californians), and the cultural forms it created 
were, for the most part, deciduous. (Hollywood, of 
course, is an exception, but that was hardly news in 
the sixties). And if California bore any relationship 
to the future, it had more to do with its imminent 
end than with the creation of new possibilities. 
That anyone would try to make it so much more 
was an indication of how hard it is to lay a dream to 


rest. & 





A Challenge to Students. . . 


Can you top 


“The Great Albany Sex Scandal” ? 


“The Great Albany Sex Scandal” by Richard Wexler appeared in the July 1974 issue of [MORE]. A 
detailed, careful scrutiny of four state legislators, a young nurse and journalistic overkill in New York’s 
capital city, the story won [MORE]’s first competition for students in media criticism. 

We’re renewing the challenge to students this year to encourage more examination of the press and its 
treatment of local news. The contest ground rules are outlined below. 

All college and university students, either individually or in groups, are invited to enter the 
competition. The best article, selected by [MORE]’s editors, will appear in [MORE]. The author(s) will 
receive our regular story fee and the Student Award for Media Criticism, to be presented at the 4th A.J. 
Liebling Counter-Convention next May in New York. 


The Subject: 


1. To show how the media 


2. To report that story 


in your area are 
inadequately reporting a /oca/ story of major significance. 
with the 


Deadline: April 15, 1975 (no exceptions). Please mail entries to 


ignoring or 


thoroughness’ and 


toughmindedness that the media ought to be applying. 


3. Todraw the broad implications from the specific story. 
4. The subject is up to you, but could be politics, business, 
Charity, 


sports, religion, institutionalized 
communications, government, etc. 


The Story: 


1. Acareful, analytical scrutiny of the media’s performance. 
2. A well-documented exposé of the story itself. 


publishing, 


3. No maximum or minimum length, but shoot for 4,000 to 6,000 


words. 
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4. Strive for detailed reporting and crisp, tight writing. 


[MORE], 750 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
Eligibility: All full-time college and university students may enter 
the competition, either singly or in groups. 


Student Award For Media Criticism 


The Grand Duke of Oakland 


BY WELLS TWOMBLY 


At approximately the same time that one of 


baseball’s strongest, stoutest pitchers was signing a 
contract that would not only make him a 
millionaire, but would take him out of bondage 
forever, the public relations director of the 
Oakland Athletics was doing what public relations 
directors of the Oakland Athletics have been doing 
for more than 14 years. He was inside his modest 
office, cleaning out his modest desk. The letter of 
resignation was in the mail. No longer would 
Robert (Steamboat) Fulton, gentleman from 
Meridian, Miss., be subjected to long, guttural 
harangues by his liege lord, Charles O. Finley. 

His loss was hardly noticed, press agents 
being the least important people in Finley's jock 
empire. There was an even larger tragedy. James 
Augustus (Catfish) Hunter, by vote the finest 
pitcher in baseball last summer, had hired a lawyer 
to examine a quirk in his contract. Mostly through 
pique, Finley had failed to pay $50,000 of Hunter’s 
salary into an annuity fund. A board of arbitration 
had ruled that Oakland's superstar pitcher was a 
free agent, able to deal directly with anybody who 
sought his services. Another owner, more popular 
with his peers, might have been able to avoid the 
next scene by simply asking the other clubs to hold 
off until he had had a chance to talk over a new 
contract with Hunter. But Finley has made a habit 
of irritating everybody else in baseball. So the New 
York Yankees had carefully constructed a five-year 
contract worth $3.75 million, and Hunter kissed 
Finley good-bye with unmistakable joy. Now it was 
time, said Charles O. Finley, to rally the press to his 
cause. Without being told that he would be fired if 
he could not accomplish the impossible, Fulton 
quietly resigned to take a less glamorous job with a 
San Fraiucisco firm that publishes college football 
programs. 

“I do not wish to talk about Mr. Finley,” he 
said, with as much Southern graciousness as he felt 
he had after two and a half years in the trenches 
with baseball’s most obstreperous clubowner. “I do 
not wish to think about Mr. Finley. I just want to 
thank Mr. Finley for giving me a job in the first 
place. After that, | want to forget Mr. Finley, if that 
is possible. Our parting was amiable, because I did 
not give it a chance to become anything else.” 

Consider a typical situation with which an 
Oakland Athletics public relations man has to 
deal: 

In the quiet back lot of the Oakland airport, 
a hangar door slides upward on hydraulic rollers 
and a small tractor comes churning out, dragging a 
captive jetliner. On the far side of the Admiral 
Nimitz Freeway, the remnants of a World Series 
crowd are still shouting boozily around liquor- 
loaded tailgates in the Coliseum parking lot. The 
plane is being readied to transport the Athletics 
back to New York where the Mets will be waiting in 
sulphurous Shea Stadium. The year is 1973 and 
Finley is in the middle of three world cham- 
pionships. 

A chain-link gate swings open and a 
motorized column comes roaring through like a 
Panzer division bearing down on Warsaw. At its 
head are two police cars, their lollipop lights 
whirling, followed by four black limousines and 
four buses. These are the members of Finley's 
ducal baggage train. Included are his fondest 
possessions: his family, his manager, his coaches, 
his players, his business associates, his club 





Wells Twombly, a sports columnisi for the San 
Francisco Examiner, is the author of Shake Down 
the Thunder (Chilton), a book about the final 
months in the life of former Notre Dame football 
coach Frank Leahy. 






Even when socializing with reporters, the owner 
of the Oakland Athletics likes to order them 

around. ‘‘Nobody compliments Charles O. Finley’s 
wife except Charles O. Finley,’’ he explained, 


after slugging a 
sportswriter for the 
transgression. 


executives, representatives of the 
assorted flunkies and hangers-on. Other men have 


press and 


gone off to watch their teams in the series, but 
never in such a grand style. When the caravan halts 
in front of the airliner, nobody moves until Finley 
exits from his limousine and waves his little green 
hat in a manner that ts oddly stilted. 

On the fuselage are giant posters, not of the 
baseball players who are actually sweating and 


bleeding in what literary types are fond of calling 
The Great Autumnal Classic, but of Charles O. 
Finley and his Missouri mule mascot, the hand- 
some beige beast he named after himself. Some of 
the players mutter to themselves when they see it. 
The others know exactly what to expect. As the 








ry ; 
In) Shyynpspern 


clubowner stands on the apron, listening to 
nonexistent cheers, Steamboat Fulton darts in and 
out of various groups explaining in what sequence 
passengers will board the Grand Duke's chartered 
plane. 

First up the steps will be the players and 
their wives, followed by club executives, followed by 
the manager and coaches, followed by the business 
associates, followed by what Charlie insists are his 
friends, tollowed by the family, tollowed by Finley's 
own private Dixieland ensemble that plays his 
marching song, “Sugar in the Morning,” without 
mercy or restraint. The press waits nervously. They 
are never sure how Charlie will treat them. He loves 
the warm, luxurious glow of publicity, but he 
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openly loathes the men who provide it for him. native New Englander who writes a column for the 

















Quite often he sets traps for them. San Francisco Examiner. “That's soul food where | 
They talk among themselves about the come from. Can't wait, you know.”’ 
St possibility of being marooned. After all, the “Sorry, it’s all gone,”’ said Finley, smirking. 
,\  / commercial flights leaving Oakland for New York ‘You fellows have to get here earlier.” 
WE 
“a i, members of the Baseball Writers Association is | newspapermen are freeloading gluttons, Finley has 
rn : filled. What sadistic plot has Charles O. Finley— always employed food as a means of punishing the 


who understands the psychological value of a good __ press. There has always been one main course in 
cheap shot—formulated against writers from San the Oakland Coliseum lunchroom when _ the 
Francisco-Oakland and from his nominal Athletics are at home—fried chicken. When the 
hometown, Chicago? As everybody else boards the -press stopped complaining and _ took its 
plane, the jock journalists make weak jokes about gastronomic abuse manfully, Finley announced 
taking a transcontinental bus. Nearly an hour that only SO lunches would be served on a given 
creeps past and still the press waits. Twilight has —_ evening. After that, service would end. It made no 
descended upon San Francisco Bay, and requests _ difference if Charlie brought dozens of associates 
for hard spirits to beat back the cold are denied. into the room with him, 50 dinners was it and no 
‘Now you fellas know I can't do something whimpering. 


ant wait? 724, 
ubscribe py 





or yourself, #5: 


A have been sold out for days. The special flight for Operating on his own assumption that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| that Mr. Finley don't authorize,” says Steamboat Throughout four American League playoffs 
| Fulton, falling back on his Mississippi accent,as he and three World Series, Finley has served the same 
| does in times of extreme stress. box lunch—three cherry tomatoes, two pieces of 
“What's the hang-up?"’ asks Dave _ fried chicken, one dinner roll and two oatmeal 
| Nightingale, columnist, Chicago Daily News. cookies. The menu has never varied. Why? Well, it 


| “Nothing! God dammit, there’s nothing seems that when Charles O. Finley was sweating in 
wrong,’ says Finley, who often acts irritated a Gary steel mill as a young man this was the lunch 
because reporters are free agents and not under his his mother placed in his dinner pail, every single 
direct control. Charlie likes people todepend upon = day. 

him for a paycheck. For a few minutes he talks with 





the man in charge of ground operations for World me 

Airlines, a charter flight company. He stomps back o writer has suffered so much of Finley’s 
toward Fulton with a white-hot complexion. scorn as Ron Bergman, an admirable adventurer 
Somebody has told him no and he is vexed. The — who covers baseball for the Oakland Tribune. Over 
ground crew chief walks behind him burbling. the past six years, the unflappable Bergman has 














“I really am sorry, Mr. Finley,” the man been thrown off the Athletics’ charter flights 
says. ‘With such a short notice. There’s no way we __ repeatedly. He has been punched and pushed and, 
can remove enough seats so there will be room for __he insists, lied to repeatedly by the clubowner. He 
the mule.” has been roused out of bed at 4 A.M. after a night 

Reluctantly, Finley summons Fulton, who — game on the road and summoned to Finley’s suite 
listens to orders and then turns to the last people for a press conference that lasted past breakfast. 
remaining on the apron. “OKAY FOR THE _ Bergman shrugs, grins and keeps on reporting the 
PRESS TO GET ON BOARD!” Fulton shouts. bizarre events that take place in and around the 
Nearby, Nightingale shrugs and figures the quality Athletics’ clubhouse. 


| of his life is improving with each passing season. A During the final stages of the 1970 season, 
| year earlier, as he was waiting for another Oakland —_ when the Athletics were busily engaged in losing a 
| A's charter to take him to a series game in Cin- divisional championship everybody had been 
| cinnati, he was punched in the mouth by Finley, confident they were going to win, Bergman asked 






who did not like the fact that he had told Mrs. _ the players what they thought of their soon-to-be 
Shirley Finley, the Grand Duke's now-estranged —cashiered manager, John McNamara. Almost all of 
wife, how charming she looked. ‘“‘Nobody com- them agreed that it wasn’t McNamara’s fault. 
pliments Charles O. Finley's wife, except Charles | However, catcher Dave Duncan, since traded, was 
O. Finley,” explained Charles O. Finley. “Don’t a bit more vehement than the rest, a character 
ever forget that, Nightingale.” failing of his. 
‘What difference does it make who has the 
a title?”’ he said. ‘““There’s only one manager on this 
inley does not work on the press through a _ club and that’s Charles O. Finley. Everybody else is 
system of bribes, semibribes or subliminal per- a puppet.” 
suasion, as most sports promoters do. He bullies, One day later, McNamara was through. But 
cajoles, curses, complains and, just when the _ that wasn’t all the blood Finley wanted to taste. He 
writers are ready to run, he grants lavish favors. _ called Bergman again at 4 A.M., and told him, in a 
With an arbitrariness typical of the man, he  scandalized voice, that he had evidence that 
alternately invites them to fly free and then boots Duncan and coach Charlie Lau were sleeping 
them off, as the humor strikes him. Or instead of — together. 
opening a pressroom in a nearby hotel at World “You're really full of shit this time, 
Series time, as is the baseball custom, Finley Charlie,” said Bergman. “Duncan digs chicks. 
curtains off a section of the sparse, subterranean _He’s one of the league’s leading bachelors. And I 
_ exhibition hall between the Oakland Coliseum and __ know that Lau is as straight as you or me. They're 
the Oakland Arena and asks his guests to party just sharing an apartment during the season to cut 
there in an atmosphere described by Newark Star- down on expenses.”’ 
Ledger columnist Dave Klein as being ‘‘somewhere “Damn you, Bergman,” he rasped. “I know 
between an auto show and a funeral parlor.” As a what I'm talking about.” 
means of punishment, Finley announced in 1972, When the Tribune printed Finley's utterly 
on the eve of the first of his three World Series, that absurd charge and the readers all hooted and 
he would be flying lobsters in from Maine daily for laughed at the A’s clubowner, the Grand Duke did 
his dear friends in the press box. When the writers the natural thing. He called Bergman a liar and 


showed up at the gate after the first match at the hinted to other writers that maybe Duncan, Lau 
Coliseum, they were asked to remain outside foran ang Bergman were actually a threesome. 


hour while Finley had an opportunity to entertain 
his family, his friends and his business associates. 
It seemed a reasonable request. 
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Even when he is socializing with newsmen, 
Finley has a strong tendency to order them around 
as if they were on his payroll. *‘Do not try to un- 
“Where's the lobster, Charlie?’’ asked a derstand the twists and curlicues of Charles O. 
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Finley's mind,’ wrote Nightingale in the Chicago 
Daily News. “1 was in a large group taken out to 
dinner by the Grand Duke, who had to engineer 
everything, including the order in which the cars 
would depart from the hotel. When I described the 
scene the next day, I called him ‘imperious’ and 
‘overbearing.’ Do you think he got angry over those 
indeed. He was 
furious because I said that he ordered everybody's 
dinner tor them and that it didn’t do any good to 
protest that you liked your steak rare.” 

Once Finley was riding through Arizona 
with Bergman and Jim Street, of the San Jose 
Mercury and News. Even though the car was rented 
out to Street, Charlie ordered the writers to stop 
and pick up a couple of hitchhiking hippies. ‘They 
got in the car and it was obvious that they didn't 
know Finley from the president of the Bank of 
America,’’ wrote Street. ‘He kept asking them 
what they knew about the man who owns the 
Oakland Athletics and they kept shrugging. 
Finally, he pulled out a copy of The Sporting News 
with him on the cover. They were still unimpressed, 
so he ordered the car over to the side of the road 
and told the hippies to get the hell out.” For his 
diligence in reporting the scene, Street was ordered 
off the Athletics’ chartered plane for one month. 

A couple of years ago, when Finley had 
grown weary of reading snide comments about his 
radio announcer and resident house shill, Monte 
Moore, he ordered one of his executives, the former 
major league outfielder Jimmy Piersall, to chew a 


harsh descriptive words? No 


certain San Francisco columnist out in the midst of 


his peers. Halfway through a night game, Piersall 
charged into the press box and acted out his part 
flawlessly. Later on, in the dressing room, Piersall 
apologized to the columnist. ‘Aw, you know how 
Charlie is when he gets it on tor somebody,” he 
said. 


F...-y position in baseball was not 
acquired as easily as it might seem for someone 
accustomed to getting his own. He made several 
attempts to purchase teams in the fifties (the 
Detroit Tigers, the Chicago White Sox and the 
Philadelphia Athletics), only to be told (privately, 
of course) that the other owners would not approve 
him. Finley was, by reputation, a potentially 
dangerous gadfly. Yet, with an insurance agency 
that annually brings in a net profit of $2.5 to $3 
million, Finley was itchy to enjoy his wealth. 
Finally, the Kansas City Athletics descended to 
such a disgraceful artistic level, the Baseball 
Establishment let him come in and spend his 
money. 

For $4.5 million he was able to purchase the 
A’s in 1960. He proceeded to do battle with just 
about everybody in Kansas City. He ridiculed the 
town’s best-loved sportswriter, Ernie Mehl of the 
Kansas City Star, by announcing he was staging a 
day in his honor and then presenting the First 
Annual Poison Pen award. He removed the 
Athletics’ front office staff from Municipal 
Stadium in a rental dispute with the city and 
threatened to play in a cow pasture. After pledging 
to stay in Kansas City forever, Finley received a 
more favorable contract from the city. But in 1967, 
he commissioned a research firm to find him a new 
location for the Athletics. Legend has it that the 
logical choice was Seattle, but Finley called the 
firm back and snapped: “I paid you good money to 
do this study. Now tell me to move to Oakland.”’ 

The charm of the town was obvious. It had a 
freshly completed stadium, right next to where they 
were building a major station for a new trans-bay 
subway system. There was also a five-year television 
contract available, calling for $5.5 million in cold 
quid. Finley would also get a 25 per cent of the 
concessions, 27.5 per cent of the parking and a rent 
that would not exceed $125,000. So he shuffled off 














Athletics’ owner Finley: ‘‘What God damn dancing 
bear?” 

to the West Coast in 1968, to shock Californians 
and their special sensitivities. 

In his 15 years in the game, Finley has also 
managed to shock his colleagues into a numb 
disbelief. He is not a “baseball man,” to use their 
own esoteric term. He neither served his ap- 
prenticeship in the minor leagues nor does he have 
any real appreciation for the game's cobwebbed 
traditions. But since he appointed himself his own 
general manager in 1965, the Athletics have 
become the finest, most consistently powerful team 
since the decline and fall of the New York Yankees 
empire in the mid-1960s. Finley personally signed 
for handsome bonuses, such expensive athletic 
items as pitchers Vida Blue, Catfish Hunter and 
Rollie Fingers, first baseman Gene Tenace, third 
baseman Sal Bando, rightfielder Reggie Jackson 
and leftfielder Joe Rudi. He also signed center 
fielder Rick Monday and then traded him to the 
Chicago Cubs for pitcher Ken Holtzman, winner of 
58 games in three seasons with the Athletics. 
Despite an abnormal amount of clubhouse tur- 
moil—induced, some say, by Finley’s volatility— 
Oakland has won three straight American League 
pennants, something only the Yankees  ac- 
complished betore them. 

“He's a constant contradiction,”’ says Joe 
McGuff, sports editor of the Kansas City Star and 
the man who described Oakland as “the luckiest 
city since Hiroshima” when Finley moved the team 
there. “Just when a writer thought Charlie hated 
him completely, the writer would get a long, 
rambling friendly telephone call from him. After 
refusing to take the press on the road with the 
Athletics, he would suddenly call up and ask us to 
be his guests on a certain trip. I think he just 
wanted to keep everybody off balance.” 


i. required several seasons for Finley, whose 
humor is blunt, heavy and about as sophisticated 
as a factory washroom, to understand that he was 
being criticized. Writers on Bay Area papers tend 
toward satire, understatement, hyperbole and 
irreverence. A great deal of their material was lost 
on Finley. One columnist suggested that Charlie's 
opening day festival was about as classy as an Ed 
Sullivan kinescope, and went on to describe all 
sorts of nonexistent acts, ending up by saying how 
much he enjoyed the dancing bear. A week later, 
Finley called. 





Wide World 





“What God damn dancing bear were you 
talking about?’’ he asked. 

Finley is not so naive anymore. People have 
been explaining the papers to him. Last year, with 
his two-time world champions playing to crowds of 
3,488 and 4,291, he opened a spring offensive. His 
trusted mouthpiece, Monte Moore, openly at- 
tacked San Francisco columnist Glenn Dickey 
during an Athletics telecast and, a few days later, 
assaulted the entire press corps on radio. A major 
frontal attack followed, delivered by Charles O. 
Finley himself. There was only one reason for poor 
attendance at the Oakland Coliseum and it had 
nothing to do with inflation or the fact that the 
clubowner might have glutted the northern 
California baseball market or that special 
promotions had been curtailed. “If it were not for 
the negative press, the Oakland Athletics would be 
drawing 1.5 million every summer,” he decided. 
“It's up to the press to get behind the ball club and 
boost it. After all, it is a civic institution.” 

The reaction was swift and predictable. 
Representatives of the five major papers in the 
area—The San Francisco Examiner, The San 
Francisco Chronicle, The Oakland Tribune, The 
San Jose Mercury and The San Jose News— 
suggested that if Finley wanted the press to sell 
tickets to his baseball games, he could damn well 
get out and sell newspaper subscriptions. “One 
private business’ circulation figures are no less 
important than another private business’ at- 
tendence figures,” said an editorial in the 
Examiner, ‘“‘no matter how good the newspaper 
and the baseball team may do for the community 
as a whole.’ The telephone began to ring in the 
office of one of the Examiner's columnists. 

“You sonuvabitch... you sonuvabitch 

.you sonuvabitch... you sonuvabitch 
... you sonuvabitch,” said Finley, his voice 
roiling like the incessant surge of the Pacific. “You 
sonuvabitch...you sonuvabitch... you 
sonuvabitch.”’ 

“What are you trying to tell us, Charlie?” 
asked the writer. 

“You're a sonuvabitch... 
sonuvabitch .. . you're a sonuvabitch.”’ 

Within days, the Examiner was informed 
that its compliment of free season tickets was being 
reduced from 24 to four. The publisher, Charles 
Gould, informed Finley that the paper would 
continue to take 24, but that it would henceforth 
pay for them by check. The matter smoldered all 
summer long. When the Athletics won their third 
straight American League championship it was 
announced by Steamboat Fulton that Finley had 
decided to throw all of the writers off his chartered 
because of “that sonuvabitch Wells 

who wrote that editorial in the 





you're a 


airliner 
Twombly 
Examiner.” 

It did no good to point out that another 
sonuvabitch had written the editorial and that the 
noted sonuvabitch, Wells Twombly, had never 
traveled with the Athletics, preferring to make 
commercial flight arrangements. Finley was 
adamant. Nobody would travel with the team. The 
Grand Duke was handing out punishment. On the 
next to the last night of the series, Charlie came 
marching into the pressroom, where a number of 
sportswriters were typing furiously. He placed his 
hand of the shoulder of Randolph A. Hearst’s 
representative at the ball park and announced that 
he had brought some friends in to meet him. 

“This is Wells Twombly...who, in my 
estimation, is one of the finest newsmen in the 
country,’ he boomed, digging his fingers into the 
writer's collarbone. “He and I may have some 
differences...we may call each other 
names... but we are STILL GOOD FRIENDS!” 

Don't be too sure about that, Charlie, you 
sonuvabitch! aa 
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for the past three years, Sydney, Australia. At the pictoria 
ews, the models are known as ** saucy Aussies.” politics 
Why the preponderance of Australian cheesecake? tedium 
Where are the beauties of Pago Pago, the girls from years ay 
Ipanema? How about some German strudel? As it used bil 
turns several factors affect the international publish 


he best cheesecake in New York isn't at bikinis 
Ratner’s or Junior's. It’s in the Daily News. which 
Almost every day, the News distracts its bikini | 
readers from the rigors of the subway with a \ppi 
photo of a bikini-clad young woman. This packet 
cheesecake is imported via United Press International animals 
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cheesecake market. The first is seasonal: Australian morale 
models are available for bikini duty after Dec. 1, when \lthe 
it's warm weather down under. On a less practical cheesec 
level, News picture editor Howie Knapp considers the UPI off 
Australian models “‘one of God’s miracles. The total-wi 
Florida girls have the same equipment,” he explains, Vews p 
“but I don’t know—they can't compare.” Finally, the selects 
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1. Despite the whirl and glitter of her modelling career, Kathy Jones is an outdoor girl at 1. Cathy Jones, 18, has been making a good living doing things like this. She’s been one otf 1. As w 
heart. Sydney's top fashion and photographic models. Cathy's giving up that lucrative career to shows t 
became a $36-a-week trainee nurse. Temperatures will rise! 
2. When this picture of the merry-go-round at Luna Park made the rounds in Sydney 2. Sum 
recently, what do you want to bet that there was standing room only on the ride after that? 2. There's nothing starchy about Patsy Lang who's a nurse. Patsy, 22, who's resting during “reme! 
Marilyn Hooper makes going around in circles look like a great trip . . . some time off in Sydney recently, also is a model. outing 
3. After another big rainfall, sunshine is just what Carol Doerffer is looking for. The 3. Carole Wood bubbles up a little enthusiasm as she cools off without a care in the world at 3. Caro 
Australian lovely, who is a computer programmer, presents some pretty attractive statistics a Sydney beach. But the buxom lass could have a different effect on a viewer's blood Perth, , 


herself. pressure. spring 


bikinis almost exclusively from the Daily Mirror, 
which employs the locally acknowledged king of 
bikini photographers. 

Approximately 600 UPI clients receive a weekly 
packet of 100 or so ““human interest’’ photos: babies, 
animals, celebrities, eggplants that look like Richard 
Nixon, and cheesecake. These are meant to relieve the 
pictorial tedium of endless auto accidents and 
politicians’ portraits. Apparently, they also relieve the 
tedium of newspaper office routine. Around three 
ears ago, a UPI survey asked clients how often they 
used bikini shots. Some editors replied that they never 
published them—but please keep ‘em coming “‘fot 
morale purposes.” 

Although the Associated Press also  purveys 
cheesecake, the News seems to prefer the UPI brand. 
UPI offers several degrees of nudity, going as far as 
total-with-a-few-strategically-placed-leaves. But the 
Vews passes up the topless and/or bottomless and 
selects the less salacious shots. 

Leaving aside questions of cleavage, what con- 
sistently impresses us are the pictures’ captions, on 
which the News lavishes considerable care. By the 
time the original Australian captions reach the paper. 
they have already been revamped once by UPI’s New 


York office, where one writer concedes, *“We play it 
safe.” But the News caption writers, he said with 
obvious admiration, “are much more devious. They 
take pains.” Indeed, the pains sometimes take the 
form of a small contest where several writers work on 
the same picture. 

Knapp. whose Australian enthusiasms have earned 
him the nickname “Uncle Sydney” at home, sees 
bikinis in historical perspective—part of the News 
tradition since 1919 of printing “the sensational, the 
brassy, the tongue-in-cheek.” But not everyone at the 
paper shares his sense of history. Recently News 
management agreed to participate in an experimental 
series of seminars where staff members could air their 
opinions of the paper's contents. At the well-attended 
first session Jan. 28, cheesecake was on the menu. 
Some younger male reporters joined women staffers in 
arguing that, aside from controversies over showing 
women as sex objects, the “beach bunnies”? made the 
paper look silly. *‘Let’s at least be sophisticated,”’ said 
Bob Kappstatter, a young reporter, who noted that 
the bikinis were fit only for 14-year-olds and that 
“bare boobs” would at least look ‘‘less antiquated.” 
lo all this, executive editor Mike O'Neill replied, 
“Unfortunately, we do deal in human nature.” 


City desk reporter Sybil Baker then suggested that 
the News give equal space to beefcake for its 60 per 
cent female audience. Sources report that the 
following exchange ensued: 

O'Neill: It’s an established fact that women do not 
respond to beefcake as men respond to cheesecake. 

Baker: Myth! Myth! 

O'Neill: Look at the women’s magazines. 

Baker: Yes—Viva, Playgirl. . . 

At that point, O'Neill scoffed, and other older 
Newsmen joined the fray. Beefcake. they chortled, was 
for gays only. 

Obviously, things haven't changed much at the 
News since August 1973, when two women’s page 
editors persuaded the paper to let them parody the 
\ussies by photographing the insides of some male 
thighs. The story was called CUTE BRUTES BRAVE 
THE WAVES AT AREA BEACHES. One of the 
female editors said a make-up man, exhibiting in her 
opinion a “pre-Erica Jong conception of women,” 
rushed up to her waving the male pinup layout, 
protesting that the idea was ‘“‘ridiculous because only 
gay guys will look at it.’ When the editor said that 
was simply not true, he insisted, ‘It is true—ask my 
—ANN MARIE CUNNINGHAM 
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1. As we anxiously await the warmth of Spring, Ewa Flicker doesn't bat an eyelid as she 
shows us how to weather the elements on windswept Bondi beach. 


2. Summer is long gone in the “land down under’ but its joys linger on as a bit of 
“remembrance of things past” for shapely, blond, bikini-clad Joy Taylor who enjoys 
outing here recently. Meanwhile .. . 


3. Carolyn Wismayer, 17, isn’t wasting any time getting her tan in shape for bikini season in 
Perth, Australia. Carolyn has been decorating sandy beach near her home throughout warm 
spring weather. Summer begins in two days—in Australia. 


1. Seeing more of Pam Garrick would not be too unpleasant an experience. You're liable to 
see more of her. Pam, 22, an actress-dancer, came to Sydney from her hometown of Bronte a 
few years ago to try to break into show business. 


2. Wilhelmena Van Hennik, a Dutch-born baretop dancer, claims Australia is a show 
business ‘‘wilderness.’’ ““The money is bad and the opportunities are even worse,’’ she said. 
After three years in top Paris night clubs, the 25-year-old dancer returned to Australia as 
lead dancer in a musical review. 


3. Hello, sweetheart, this is rewrite! 





Playing Monopoly With The News 


BY ANDREW R. HOROWITZ 
Frank Mankiewicz offered all three networks |... —ee 
ast fall, CBS presented a portrait of Fidel Castro 


17 hours of exclusive film on Cuba and Castro. that had never before been seen on U:S. television. 
Only six minutes ended up on CBS and even In the course of a 60-minute interview by Dan 
tf 


Rather, the Cuban leader candidly and calmly 
with those he oy ES luckier thas most independent answered probing questions that ranged over the 
e CIA in Chile, political prisoners in Cuba, the 
film makers. island’s developing economy, Watergate, Nixon, 
Ford, Kissinger and renewed Cuban-American 
relations. By any yardstick, the 15 million viewers 
who saw the program in prime time Oct. 22 were 
offered an altogether new image of an old tyrant. 
Yet for all the program’s virtues, the story of how 
the interview came to be broadcast at all may be a 
good deal more important. For it dramatically 
reveals how the three commercial television net- 
works maintain an information monopoly through 
a 15-year-old policy that slams the door on news 
and documentary material from outside sources 
(see box). 

The genesis of what ultimately became 
“CBS Reports: Castro, Cuba And The U.S.A.” 
occurred more than a year ago in the offices of the 
National Executive Conference. A_ small 
Washington, D.C., company founded in April 1973 
by a group of liberal Democrats, NEC sponsors 
monthly seminars that provide, according to its 
executive director, Kirby Jones, a stomping ground 
for government and business leaders. The idea of 
producing documentary films on world leaders for 
national TV was broached in December 1973 as a 
way of profitably expanding the still young 
company. 

Castro seemed the logical first choice. Both 
Jones and another NEC founder, Frank 
Mankiewicz, had an interest in Latin America 
dating back to the Kennedy days when they served 
in the Peace Corps in the Dominican Republic and 
Peru, respectively. Beyond the personal interest, 
the advantages of beginning with Castro were 
many: Cuba was nearby; Castro had not been 
interviewed on film by an American in more than 
seven years; and, most important, he had not 
granted an interview for U.S. network television 
since 1964, when one he had given to ABC resulted 
in a program displaying him as the latest in a long 
line of ruthless Latin American dictators. 

But there were problems, too. Not the least 
was the fact that since 1964 Castro had repeatedly 
denied requests made by each network for an 
exclusive interview. Why should he now be willing 
to give an interview to Mankiewicz et al, who not 
only had never produced a TV documentary but 
could not guarantee that anything they did film 
would ever be broadcast? 

Clearly, the project was a gamble. But Jones 
was encouraged after talking to documentary film 
maker Saul Landau in the middle of January. 
Landau had been the last American to film an 
interview with Castro. (Conducted in early 1968, it 
served as the basis for ‘‘Fidel,’’ a documentary he 
had produced later in the year for WNET, New 
York’s public television outlet.) He knew key 
Cuban leaders; moreover, they knew and trusted 
him. Landau said he would go through his 
available channels to arrange the interview. Three 
months later, on April 23, word came back from 
Havana that Castro would cooperate. 

The problem now would be the networks 
and The Policy. But Mankiewicz was confident 
that, in this case, they would do business. After all, 
he could offer them something they had long 





Andrew R. Horowitz is a member of The Network 

Project, a four-year-old public interest group in 

New York that investigates the broadcasting in- 
Sandy Huffaker dustry and publishes reports on its findings. 
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wanted but never had been able to get. 

Arrangements were made to pay each network a 

visit on Wednesday, May 15. 

The first New York stop was the second 
floor of the ASCAP building on the corner of 
Broadway and 63rd Street, the new home of ABC’s 
documentary television unit. Mankiewicz, Jones 
and Robert K. Lifton, another NEC founder, had 
arranged a 10:30 A.M. meeting with Av Westin, 
vice president and director of ABC Documentary 
Programming, and former executive editor of the 
now defunct Public Broadcasting Laboratory. 
Westin had good reason to be excited about their 
Castro interview. For months he had been planning 
a three-hour special on Latin America which he 
was then trying to sell to Xerox. During this period 
he had placed numerous requests with the Cubans 
for a Castro interview, only to be denied on each 
occasion. Yet, according to Jones, Westin was 
reluctant to commit ABC to a project over which it 
would not exercise ultimate control. Jones’s notes 
indicate that Westin expressed concern over such 
matters as whether the film could be shipped out of 
Cuba as it was being shot, whether an ABC 
correspondent could accompany them to Cuba and 
whether ABC could retain full editorial control. 
The problem was The Policy. 

Whether it could be circumvented, however, 
would not be Westin’s decision, but that of ABC 
News president William Sheehan. According to 
Westin, Sheehan killed any possible deal for the 
film when Westin approached him about it the 
next day. “Somebody has to run the organization, 
and it’s me,’’ Sheehan explained when I questioned 
him about his decision. His reason was simple: 
‘Why should we pay someone from the outside to 
do a job that this organization is set up to do?” The 
fact that ABC could not get an interview with 
Castro seemed irrelevant. 

The three NEC officers next visited 
Rockefeller Center, headquarters of NBC. John 
Chancellor, a close friend of Ted Van Dyk, another 
NEC founder, had arranged a meeting with Robert 
Mulholland, executive vice president of NBC News. 
According to Jones, Mulholland wasn’t even in- 
terested in discussing NBC’s involvement in a 
Castro program. The Policy wouldn't permit it. 
Jones further claims that Mulholland had difficulty 
perceiving the newsworthiness of the Cuban leader. 
His notes relate this brief exchange. 

Jones: Isn't it significant in itself that Castro wants 
to give the first network television interview in 
ten years? 

Mulholland: No, not really. Whatis he going to say? 
Now if he laid out his terms for normalization 
of relations, then we might be able to use it on 
the ‘Nightly News.” But for that, of course, we 
couldn’t pay any money. 

Jones: But what about the fact that NBC can’t get 
to Castro. Does that make any difference? 

Mulholland: No. 

Nor did a Mankiewicz phone call the next 
week to NBC News president Richard Wald bring 
any results. Mankiewicz maintains that on that 
occasion he wasn’t even seeking a commitment 
from NBC. All he wanted from Wald, under whom 
Mankiewicz had worked briefly as a correspondent 
in 1968, was a promise to view the film upon his 
return from Cuba. Wald refused, and later ex- 
plained to me that he would only air a Castro 
program that had been produced by his own staff. 

The group’s final visit took them to a CBS 
office on West 45th Street. There they met with 
Bud Benjamin, one of the network's senior 
documentary producers and an old friend, this 
time, of Mankiewicz. Benjamin wasn’t high enough 
up in the CBS pecking order to make a final 
decision about a Castro program. That could only 
be done by CBS News president Richard Salant 
and programming director Bill Leonard, then both 


in California attending an affiliates meeting. But, 
according to Benjamin, Salant and Leonard had 
supplied him with a list of questions covering much 
of the same ground gone over at ABC. They all 
dealt with The Policy: Can CBS take its own crew? 
Its own correspondent? What about shipping the 
film? And editing? Benjamin doubted that the 
NEC team could bypass The Policy, but that would 
have to be taken up with Salant and Leonard when 
they returned. 

The following Tuesday Benjamin's doubt 
was confirmed by a phone call from Leonard to 
Mankiewicz. Although Leonard was interested in 
the project, he refused to make any commitment. 
According to Mankiewicz, Leonard repeated the 
problem: “We don’t have a CBS correspondent or 
camera crew doing the program.” Leonard did 
add, however, that he would be interested in seeing 
the film when Mankiewicz returned from Cuba. 

Even without a commitment from any of the 


networks, Mankiewicz was still determined to do 
the interview and spent the month of June making 
the final travel arrangements. (The problem of 
financing had been lessened considerably by the 
sale of all book and magazine rights of their in- 
terview to Playboy for $27,000.) On the morning of 
June 29, Mankiewicz, Jones, Landau, cameraman 
Richard Pearce—who had shot Peter Davis's 
award-winning “The Selling of the Pentagon” and 
his yet-to-be-released film Hearts and Minds— 
audioman Mark Berger and unit manager Rebecca 
Switzer arrived in Havana. The Cubans had 
arranged for them to spend an unprecedented four 
days with Castro, from July 17 to 20. The first three 
produced more than 11 hours of footage, all shot 
with Castro in the study of his Presidential Palace. 
The final day’s filming consisted of a Castro- 
chauffeured, eight-hour tour of the island. In all, 
the group returned to the U.S. on July 21 with 17 

(continued on page 23) 


The Policy 


Outsiders who tangle with the American television 
establishment almost always lose. The script simply 
forbids them from fully participating in its private 
world. The networks insist this policy of exclusion 
is simply a matter of responsibility. ABC's 
documentary chief, Av Westin, asserts that he has 
“to have control and be able to guarantee the 
honesty and integrity of what we put on the air.” 
NBC News president Richard Wald speaks of the 
need to be “responsible for the product to the 
public, to the FCC and to our affiliates.” CBS 
programming director Bill Leonard similarly 
ascribes The Policy to a need for standards. ‘“‘We 
are responsible to the public for the objectivity and 
fairness of our material.”’ 

Such explanations hardly justify The 
Policy’s effect upon the one-way flow of in- 
formation in this country. Nor do they touch on the 
highly selective manner in which The Policy has 
been applied since it was adopted by each network 
in 1960. For one thing, it has been tailored to 
conform to the networks’ self-serving distinction 
between “soft” and “hard’’ news—“‘soft’’ news 
defined as entertaining and devoid of any political 
or economic message, “hard’’ news just the op- 
posite. (Do network executives really believe that 
“entertainment’’ programming is devoid of 
political and economic meaning?) NBC refuses to 
accept anything at all from the outside, but ABC 
and CBS have frequently purchased material they 
claim falls within the “soft” category. ABC long 
has been the leader in obtaining documentaries 
produced by such notable softies as Jacques 
Cousteau, Billy Graham and Walt Disney 
Productions. Likewise, CBS occasionally has gone 
outside its shop to purchase what former CBS 
documentary producer Peter Davis refers to as 
“*noncontroversial and lyrical’’ material. 

CBS's reliance on the ‘‘soft-hard’’ 
dichotomy perhaps was best illustrated in 1967, 
when it was offered two documentaries about the 
Vietnam War. One, ““The Anderson Platoon,” was 
a French film that presented a tender, apolitical 
portrait of the American GI in action; the other 
was Felix Greene’s ‘‘North Vietnam,’ which 
depicted in most realistic terms the effect of U.S. 
bombing strikes on the people of North Vietnam. 
While CBS purchased the French film, it turned 
down Greene’s. Nor would the other networks take 
Greene’s film. 

Another striking facet of The Policy is that 
it completely contradicts the networks’ overall 
programming practice. More than 90 per cent of 


their entertainment programming (which com- 
prises, of course, the overwhelming share of their 
schedules) is purchased from outside sources. And 
I know of no network official who has ever talked 
about responsibility to the public or integrity when 
it comes to this bread-and-butter fare. Certainly no 
concern was expressed when ABC secured from 
Paramount Pictures episodes of ‘Mission Im- 
possible’ portraying that crackerjack intelligence 
squad arranging the overthrow of Latin American 
governments; or when CBS aired such “I Spy” 
episodes as “Return to Glory,’’ where the hero 
agents had been assigned by the State Department 
to visit a deposed Latin American dictator to find 
out what help he would need to return to power. 
The networks’ pat response to this inconsistency 
was most poignantly stated to me by Av Westin: 
“It’s only make-believe.” 

A third and even more curious point here is 
that The Policy pertains to an area of programming 
that loses money. Each network executive I talked 
with carefully pointed out that documentaries are 
expensive to make, ranging anywhere from 
$100,000 to $1 million. Since they attract small 
audiences, they almost always fail to attract the 
advertising dollars required to cover even their 
basic production costs, let alone the expense of 
maintaining a permanent stable of producers, 
writers and attendant office personnel. If main- 
taining documentary units is so costly, then, why 
don’t the networks simply eliminate them, and 
instead purchase their documentary programming 
(as they do their entertainment) from independent 
producers? 

All but one of the network executives I put 
this question to refused to answer it except in terms 
of the clichés of responsibility discussed earlier. 
ABC News president William Sheehan, however, 
had something more to say: 

The principal issue is that we have a news 
organization here, like The New York Times has a 
news organization, and the news pages of our 
output are going to be produced by us. 

This, of course, gets to the heart of The 
Policy. As the Jimes leads its readers to believe that 
it is the purveyor of ‘all the news that’s fit to 
print,’ the networks would have their viewers 
believe that only they are capable of determining 
what view of the world the American people should 
see. It’s an old form of paternalism grounded in the 
need to assert and maintain control over the 
thoughts and lives of others. But it has been given 
far greater meaning by the advent of television. 

—A.R.H. 
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The Scandal -Maker Stakes 


BY TAYLOR BRANCH 
When we last left Seymour Hersh, he had just 


blown his lungs out pushing his scoop on the secret 
bombing of Cambodia, a story that failed to ignite 
The Scandal That Got Away”’—October 1973]. 
Last vear, he went on to another round of flurry 
journalism exposing the CIA’s role in the over- 
Chile's Allende. By flurry 
journalism, | mean a series of 20 or more front- 


throw of President 
page stories on the same subject by the same 


reporter within the space of a month. It ts 
unquestionably reporting of an advocacy nature, 
and the with 


Bernstein and Woodward's work during the critical 


term is associated with Hersh or 
phases of the Watergate investigation. The Chile 
series made its mark in the press and generated 
some Congressional inquiry, but it failed to develop 
its own momentum like Watergate—the point at 
which both the and the Government feel 
publicly obliged to get to the bottom of it. Like the 
Cambodia story, the CIA's subterfuge in Chile 
faded into the scrapbooks. 


press 


Now Hersh is back again with an exposé 
that finally hit pay dirt. On Dec. 22, he broke a 
story in The New York Times, headlined, HUGE 
C.L.A. OPERATION REPORTED IN’ USS. 
AGAINST ANTIWAR FORCES, OTHER 
DISSIDENTS IN NIXON YEARS. Citing ‘‘well- 
placed Government sources,”’ Hersh alleged that 
the CIA had assembled—through surveillance, 
informants and infiltration—files on at least 
10,000 Americans. The 4,000 word story went on to 
report that the agency had been up to “‘dozens”’ of 
other domestic stunts, including break-ins, 
wiretapping and mail inspection, in an apparent 
violation of its charter, which prohibits ‘internal 
security” functions. All this, charged Hersh, added 
up to a “massive illegal domestic intelligence 
operation,” and the Times backed him up by 
playing the story as big as the next war or the 
return of Nixon. 

In the month following the break, Hersh 
churned out 21 front-page stories and eight others 
inside. Many of these were woefully thin on sub- 
stance but served to keep the original charges alive, 
and the official reaction to those charges came 
straight out of a reporter's dream. President Ford 
ordered CIA director William Colby to report to 
him on the charges ‘‘within a matter of days,”” and 
Ford appointed the blue-ribbon Rockefeller 
commission on Jan. 5. With this deed, the CIA 
scandal became officially sanctioned. Widespread 
criticism of Rocky and his panelists, for being 
spooks and militarists at heart, stirred speculation 
about a cover-up and reinforced the notion that 
something big was afoot. 

Meanwhile, the news broke that CIA 
counterintelligence chief James 
mysterious spy’s spy whom Hersh had reported to 
be in charge of the domestic activities, resigned, 
followed shortly by three of his aides. On Capitol 
Hill, congressmen and senators fell over themselves 
rushing to have their outrage quoted, announcing 
investigations and comparing the scandal favorably 
to Watergate. On Jan. 20, near the end of Hersh’s 
flurry month, the Senate Democratic Caucus voted 
45 to 7 in favor of setting up a Sam Ervin special, a 
sclect committee to investigate all U.S. intelligence 
agencies, the number of which is still in dispute. 
The House recently established its own select 
committee, and it appears certain that we will soon 
see a lot of subpoenas, hearings and dirt in the 
press about the clandestine actions of various 


Taylor Branch, the Washington editor of Harper's 
magazine, is working on a book about the 
Watergate Cubans and the CIA. 
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Angleton, the: 


As coverage of the 
recent CIA revelations 
illustrates, competition 


between the Times and 
the Post is so special that 


it clouds judgments. But 
we are not likely to see 
much source sharing 


because too much 
journalistic manhood 
is at stake. 


agencies, especially the CIA. The intelligence field 
is now hot. The Washington press corps smells 
blood, and its members are scouring for new CIA 
and FBI sources. At least one reporter is known to 
be looking for suspicious postal inspectors. 

Beneath this journalistic advance, however, 
a great deal of energy is also being channeled into a 
professional skirmish over the relative per- 
tormances of the Times and The: Washington Post 
during the first month of the CIA scandal. Back- 
biting is intense. Some people at the Post feel 
strongly that the Times's original story was 
inaccurate, overplayed and subsequently but- 
tressed by rehashed material and non-stories. *'l 
thought Sy’s first story was a bad story,”’ said one 
Post reporter. “It went further than his in- 
formation warranted.” One source at the Post said 
that editor Ben Bradlee expected ‘to blow the 
Times out of the water” with stories undercutting 
its charges. Other sources said the Post editors 
chortled with anticipation that the 7imes would be 
sawed off its limb. Hersh, for his part, is not known 
for being insensitive to criticism. “I was certainly 
aware of what the Post was saying,’ he com- 
mented, with some resentment. ‘*I knew that Ben 
Bradlee had said stuff about the story. I don’t think 
it was overplayed. We had a major exposé, and The 
New York Times knew before the story ran that the 
story was accurate, down to the numbers.” Par- 
tisansof the Times seem equally bitter about the 
Post’s coverage of the scandal. “I'm very upset 
about it,” said David Wise, co-author of The 
Invisible Government. ‘‘The Washington Post in 
particular went to great lengths to try to discredit 
the story. The whole town seemed to turn on Sy 
Hersh.” 

Even more scurrilous charges are leveled off 
the record, and it is clear that large organizational 
egos have come into play. The Post is still warm 
with the afterglow of its Watergate successes, and 
the Times is still smarting from its defeat on that 
story. The title of number-one scandal-maker may 
be at stake here, adding to normal competitive 
jealousies, and people on both sides say that these 
human pressures led to journalistic irrespon- 
sibility—excessive pride at the Post or overreaching 
ambition at the Times, or both. 
media issues rise out of the CIA 
scandal thus far. First, what are the merits of the 
charges and the subterranean gossip and name- 
calling? Second, why did this latest effort by 
Seymour Hersh enjoy such instant and spectacular 
success compared with his previous two scandals, 
which died even though the charges were at least as 
grisly as domestic spying? 

The newsroom of the Post went on full-alert 
status even before the first Hersh story hit the 
stands. Whatever the Post thought of the charges, 


Two 


it would not take them lightly because the Times 
had given them such mammoth attention. “And I 
think a big part of it, which nobody will admit to 
you now, was Sy’s reputation,” said a Post reporter. 
“It wasn't the police reporter.”’ According to one 
Post newsman who later worked on the CIA story, 
Ben Bradlee called a meeting of reporters and laid 
down a strategy. Acutely aware of the black eye the 
Times had gotten for underplaying the early 
Watergate stories, Bradlee charged his troops: 
“We're not going to do what they did on 
Watergate.’ Implicit here is the awareness that the 
story might prove very explosive and that the Post 
would have to guard against knocking it down 
prematurely. 

A reading of the clips leads me to believe 
that Bradlee should have repeated this warning 
from time to time. For the Post's coverage was, 
with some exceptions, lax and spotty, and marked 
by frequent discovery of sources skeptical of Hersh. 
Many of the pieces were unsigned, which supports 
speculation that no one wanted to take up the 
charge against the Jimes. Different reporters 
trotted in and out of the fray. 

Murrey Marder, out skiing with President 
Ford in Colorado, got first crack. In his piece for 
Dec. 24—FORD ORDERS PROBE OF CIA BY 
KISSINGER—Marder acknowledged that the 
charges of massive surveillance against antiwar 
demonstrators were new, but went on to note that 
the other allegations “have been raised before in 
many forms.’’ His sources said the main charges 
were “considerably exaggerated.” The overall story 
fit into a Post pattern of interest tempered with 
doubt. But Marder ran into trouble on his leads, 
since Ford had ordered Colby, not Kissinger, to 
investigate the Hersh allegations. After a pained 
correction the next day, Marder retired from the 
battle. 

On New Year’s Day—after a William 
Greider piece, an unsigned story and pieces picked 
up from UPI and The Los Angeles Times—the 
Post surtaced with two stories under the headline, 
FIRING OF ANGLETON WAS URGED EARLY. 
This was to be the first big salvo of a running 
argument over whether Hersh could claim credit 
for getting the counterintelligence chief fired. 
Marilyn Berger's story noted that Angleton 
“personally handled exchanges of information with 
Israel,”’ and she cited sources worried that his loss 
might hurt Israel. The unsigned companion piece 
portrayed Angleton as a _ hyperparanoid Cold 
Warrior whose head had been sought by Colby for 
some time. It is hard to know what impression most 
people gathered from the combined articles, or 
which newsroom found satisfaction in them. A pro- 
Israeli reader might conclude that Angleton’s 
demise was bad but that Hersh was not to blame; 
whereas an antiwar reader might believe that 
Angleton was a menace, but that Colby, not 
Hersh, got rid of him. The Angleton water was 
muddied. 


Ron Kessler entered on Jan. 3 with a story 
entitled FORMER CIA-FBI LIAISON MAN SEES 
OPERATIONAL GRAY AREAS. Summarizing 
the liaison man’s views, Kessler wrote that ‘‘the 
statutory restriction against CIA domestic activity 


is impossible to follow.” Kessler spelled out the 
loopholes and ambiguities in the CIA charter, 
which added up to the big gray area. Guided by his 
source, Kessler then stretched out paragraph after 
paragraph of innocuous CIA activities within the 
United States, such as running background checks 
on domestic employees. After this story, the Post 
laid low until the announcement of the Rockefeller 
commission. 
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Hersh, in the meantime, was keeping up a 
barrage, although he could not turn up sub- 
stantive new material. “More stuff is very hard to 
get,’ he says. ‘I don't see former undercover men 
running into newspaper offices to talk about 
domestic spying.’’ The first story just hung there 
like a pinata, with no solid confirmation or denial 
from official spokesmen, and Hersh could only 
pump the response, PROXMIRE TO SEEK 
INQUIRY, said his first follow, and the labels on 
subsequent stories sounded as though Dave 
Dellinger had reassembled an army of protesters: 
CONTROVERSY GROWS, CONGRESS 
HEARINGS SET, PROTESTS GROW, 
ANGLETON LEFT AMID UPROAR OVER 
REPORTS OF SPYING IN U.S. On Dec. 26, the 
fifth day, Hersh rolled out the venerable Clark 
Clifford—who had been quietly out of harness for 
several years—for a story based on Clifford’s call 
for a special inquiry into the CIA. The Times ran it 
on the front page. The next day, Hersh came back 
with a story headlined, HELMS WAS VAGUE IN 
1973 ON SPY BID. It was based on “secret Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings,” but the 
Post’s Laurence Stern had written essentially the 
same story 18 months earlier. The quoted 
testimony, in fact, had already come out in The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence, by Victor 
Marchetti and John Marks. Nevertheless, the 
Times ran the Hersh story on page one, and it was a 
sign of recycled stories to come. 

On Sunday, Dec. 29, Hersh did push things 
forward a bit with the new story based on the 
experience of an ex-CIA agent who had infiltrated 
the antiwar movement in New York. This provided 
some confirmation, but it was not “massive,”” and 
the Times fell back on slim stories. Howard Hunt 
was featured on the front page two days later, 
confessing that he had been the first head of the 
CIA’s Domestic Operations Division. This 
material, like almost everything else from the 
executive sessions of the Ervin Committee, had 
been published months earlier. Soon thereafter, 
Hersh fell off the front page. He wanted big 
treatment of a story about the CIA’s investigation 
of singer Eartha Kitt, but the Times buried it 
inside because the story came out more than two 
years ago. Jan. 2 was a Sunday, Hersh’s favorite 
news day, and it passed without a single CIA story 
in the Times. The scandal went into a coma. 


W... President Ford revived the issue by 
appointing the Rockefeller panel, both the Post 
and the Times gave the story banner treatment. It 
now seemed clear that the story would not fall of its 
own weight, as it probably would have if Ford and 
Colby had skillfully hunkered down. The story 
might even develop into a major scandal, which 
shifted some of the journalistic pressure from the 
Times to the Post. Given Bradlee’s warning about 
the consequences of hanging back, one might have 
expected the Post to move into a more aggressive, 
Watergate-like posture, if only to protect itself. 

It was therefore surprising when the Post 
took a swipe at the heart of the Times story on Jan. 
9, four days after Rockefeller received his charge. 
Larry Stern appeared on the front page with 
JUSTICE DEPT. GAVE THE CIA NAMES OF 
9,000 AMERICANS. This came exactly three 
weeks after Hersh went out on a limb with his 
charge that the CIA had assembled 10,000 names 
through a special ‘‘massive’’ program of street 
surveillance and infiltration. Gumshoe stuff, with 
lots of agents and super-secrecy. The strong im- 
plication of the Stern story was that all this furor 
had been over nothing more than a computer tape 
that Justice had sent to the CIA as part of a request 
for the agency to check whether antiwar radicals 
had known connections with foreign powers. Stern 
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wrote that he wasn’t sure whether his list was the 
same as Hersh’s, but he followed immediately with 
a quote from his Justice Department source: *. . I 
hate to see the CIA accused of developing a list that 
we developed ourselves. It would be a bum rap.” 

If this story had collapsed the Times’s 
scandal, Hersh might have been forced to begin his 
memoirs. But he defended himself on the front 
page the next day. It could not be learned what 
verbal torture he inflicted on Stern’s source, but 
the poor man admitted that he had no idea whether 
his list was the one in question. Speaking of the 
source, Hersh went on without mercy: “He 
added that he was sorry he had suggested that the 
C.I.A. might be receiving a ‘bum rap’ because of its 
receipt of the Justice Department files. ‘It’s 
something that just slipped out,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry 
I said it’."” Hersh quoted his own sources to the 
effect that the secret Angleton files were still at the 
CIA and did not come from the Justice Depart- 


ment. 
Stern, apparently remorseful about the 


thrust of his story, appeared on Jan. 10 with CIA 
READ MEANY’S MAIL IN ‘SO’s AS FUND 
CHECK.” From my reading, this is the only Post 
story that gave substantive support to Hersh over 
the weeks when he was hanging by his sources. It 
lent credence to one of his marginal charges—that 
the CIA had minor bugging, surveillance and mail 
programs as far back as the ‘SOs. 

Over the next week, the Post basically 
dropped out again, and Hersh became increasingly 
desperate for ideas to keep the story alive. He had a 
front-page story, flanked by a big picture of John 
Stennis, headlined SENATE PANEL MAY OPEN 
CIA HEARINGS TO PUBLIC. The photograph 
was the best part of the story. Then there was one 
on the front page called SECRET FUNDING FOR 
CIA HELD ILLEGAL BY LAW STUDY, in which 
Hersh relied exclusively on a treatise by a third- 
year law student. Later, he dredged up four ghosts 
from the Johnson Era—Rusk, Rostow, Califano, 
Jones—who declared that their boss would have 
nothing to do with anything as dirty as domestic 
spying by Nixon's CIA. 

Fortunately for Hersh, the CIA’s bubble 
finally burst on Jan. 15, when Colby testified before 
a Senate subcommittee and handed the Times a 
confirmation of its essential charges. The headline 
ran across the entire front page: C.I.A. ADMITS 
DOMESTIC ACTS, DENIES ‘MASSIVE’ 
ILLEGALITY. The Post also ran a_ banner 


headline, over a piece by Greider and Spencer 


Rich. It said, near the top, that Colby’s statement 
“confirmed major elements of the revelations first 
made last month in an article in The New York 
Times.’ Hersh could afford to be gracious: “I 
thought the way the Post played that story was as 
gentlemanly as you can get.” 

This truce was short-lived. Ron Kessler, last 
seen with his ‘‘gray areas’’ source in early January, 
broke a big Sunday story three days later: FBI 
HAD FILES ON CONGRESS, EX-AIDES SAY. 
Kessler provided the names of two former aides to 
the late J. Edgar Hoover, both of whom said that 
Hoover's files ‘“‘contained data on the girl friends 
and drinking problems of members of 
Congress ....’’ Another source said that he had 
seen “information of a personal nature’’ on vir- 
tually every member of the Congressional 
leadership. Kessler listed them all, and quoted 
numerous Congressmen on the heinous nature of 
the practice. 

Some reporters at the Times speculated that 
the new Post story was actually a counterscandal, 
quickly engineered by the Post to offset the Bradlee 
problem, i.e., the Post's vulnerability for lagging on 
what proved to be a successful Times break. ‘My 
God,” said a Times reporter, ‘that’s the oldest 
running scandal going.”’ A reporter at the Post said 
that the story “didn't exactly knock me out of 





bed.”’ Kessler, for his part, says that he had been 
working on the story for nearly two weeks, and that 
it was the first hard documentation of widely 
circulated reports. “The question,”’ said Kessler, 
‘is whether these stories were overplayed or hyped, 
and mine were not.” 

Over the next few days, Kessler telescoped 
some of the same sort of follow-up work that Hersh 
had done on the CIA story. For example: 
CONGRESSMEN ASK PROBES OF FBI 
PRACTICES, complete with more quotes from the 
legislators, like ‘‘as insidious as Watergate.”’ Far 
more quickly than Hersh, Kessler got a con- 
firmation: “FBI director Clarence M. Kelley 
yesterday confirmed that the bureau keeps files 
containing information volunteered by the public 
on members of Congress, as it does on other 
persons.’ The Post ignored the CIA story while 
Kessler chased the FBI and measured blood 
pressure in the Congress, and the Times repaid the 
compliment by ignoring Kessler. 

Thus, both papers were ready to take stock 
of things when the Senate Democratic Caueus 
voted on a long-standing, broad resolution to 
create a select committee for an investigation of all 
intelligence agencies. On Jan. 21, the Times ran a 
big headline: DEMOCRATS VOTE WIDE CIA 
STUDY BY SENATE PANEL. The Post finally 
found the story equally as important: SENATE 
PROBE OF CIA, FBI APPEARS SET. 


S.... people think the Post drifted against 
the Times because its executives have always been 
tight with the CIA’s Old Boy network, sharing 
years of friendships and Georgetown as common 
cultural ground. There are enough tidbits and 
associations to set off an alarm in the mind of any 
dedicated conspiracy freak. Katharine Graham 
lives in **Wild Bill” Donovan's old mansion and 
has been personally close to a lot of elegant, refined 
spooks. Ben Bradlee has had a top CIA official in 
his family. Philip Geyelin, the editorial page editor, 
was himself a CIA agent in 1950-51, while on 
temporary leave from The Wall Street Journal. 
Geyelin recalls that he was recruited by a cluster of 
personal friends from the upper reaches of the 
agency, but he left CIA when he “couldn't see any 
justification for what I was doing.’’ He declined, 
with diplomatic apology, to reveal what dirty or ri- 
diculous CIA projects led to his resignation, 
because he still considers himself bound by the 
CIA’s secrecy oath. To guard against charges of 
bias, Geyelin said, he disqualified himself from 
writing the Post's CIA editorials: ‘“The only thing I 
can remember is that I made some of them less, 
rather than more, sympathetic to the agency.” 

I don’t think you can make too much of the 
presumed mental harmony between the CIA and 
the Post. Geyelin’s editorial posture was only 
marginally more friendly than the Times’, and he is 
quite critical of CIA in conversation. What sym- 
pathies he has with CIA seem more personal. His 
comments carry a feeling of pained empathy with 
the plight of his old friends from the agency, the 
heroes of the CIA glory days, as they now get 
roasted. ‘It bothers me a little when they talk 
about Helms lying,” said Geyelin. “‘When the 
Congress licenses an organization in the govern- 
ment to engage in covert operations, it is licensing 
it to lie... If you’re doing things for which the 
U.S. Government wishes to disavow responsibility, 
you have to lie. And so lying, I guess, comes rather 
easily.” 

Old ties may move the Post a few degrees 
closer to the CIA, but it seems far more important 
in this scandal that the Times was there first. Even 
the petty bickering between the papers is of higher 
voltage than their differing views on CIA, as 
evident in the gratuitious comments and 
suspicions. ‘Sy is putting it out that I'm still in the 








agency, isn’t he?’’ asked Geyelin. “The problem 
with Bradlee,’’ observed Hersh, ‘‘is that you can't 
take anything he says seriously.” 

Competition between the Times and the 
Post is so special that it clouds judgments about the 
effect of the competition on readers or on jour- 
nalistic standards. It has nothing to do with money, 
circulation, or building financial empires—the 
kind of competitive hype that Hearst once used to 
snare readers and drive adversaries out of business. 
Neither does it have much to do with “scoopism,” 
who can pull off the largest number of exclusive 
news breaks. The two papers are much too well 
established—almost adjuncts of government—for 
that kind of atavistic competition. What they seem 
to care about is a reputation for national im- 
portance—who can make or break reputations, 








who can change policies and set the tone of 


national political debate. They compete, in short, 
over which paper can achieve a reputation for 
power and dignity closest to that of a President. 
They are unannounced candidates. 

The quest for national impact naturally 
involves the papers in advocacy journalism, an 
issue that is argued about in principle but usually 
resolved according to personal politics and taste. 
Its normal baggage includes charges of hype and 
rehash, but disguised advocacy often seems 
required for moving cumbersome things like 
governments. While embarrassed by some of the 
Times’ scrapings in the follow-up stories, I cheered 
Hersh’s advocacy because I, like him, lust to see the 
CIA brought out of the closet and out of covert 
subversion. In that context, it is intriguing how, in 
the peculiar realm of Post-Times competitive 
advocacy, the competition seemed to undercut the 
cause. 

Here is Hersh, having whipped himself up 
into a cyclone in order to get something done about 
the CIA, knowing that his whole purpose, to say 
nothing of his reputation, depended on getting 
confirmation of his original charges. He knows that 
the story is basically accurate, and the Times’ 
management has high confidence based on prior 
confirmations from within the CIA, probably from 
Colby himself (Colby has said publicly that he saw 
the story before it came out). But all this is useless 
as long as the sources and information remain 
locked within the 7Zimes. Why could not Hersh, 
once the news break is safely to the 7imes’ credit, 
discreetly introduce another reporter to his sources 
or otherwise share his information? Wouldn't such 
a noble act be necessary to protect the cause? 

What happened, of course, is that no other 
paper confirmed the charges and the whole scandal 
hung precariously on the vine for three weeks. Had 
it not been rescued twice by the enemy—once by 
Ford and once by Colby—it might have faded 
away. Meanwhile, Hersh became one of the 
loneliest and most frustrated people in town, 
furiously throwing filler stories on page one. 

Obviously, the sharing of sources is a 
difficult matter, involving the sensitivities of the 
sources themselves, as well as the reporter's 
protective concerns about his next story. But it does 
happen in Washington when reporters want to 
push the same cause. Purely as a matter of ad- 
vocacy, there must be a point at which advancing 
the issue by bringing in the credibility of other 
newspapers becomes more important than 
hoarding a cherished source. 

We are not likely to see much source 
sharing between the Post and the Times, because 
there is too much journalistic manhood at stake. 
Hersh’s sources remain Hersh’s. And, for that 
matter, the celebrated Deep Throat never became a 
crucial source who could help the newspaper 
phalanx get on with Watergate; he remained the 
Post's mysterioso source, probably doing more for 
the Post than he did for Watergate. 


And yet, perhaps we are fortunate that the 
advocacy of the Times and Post is limited by their 
competitive jealousy. For if the reporters pooled 
their information, the Post and Times would 
become even more powerful in setting our political 
agenda, and our scandal diet would depend more 
or less on the prevailing whims at the two papers. 
There would be no House and Senate of jour- 
nalism, no checks and balances, no one to filibuster 
a scandal approved by the other paper. 

Whatever the merits of competitive ad- 
vocacy journalism for national affairs, it is tough 
on the readers. Anyone who read only one paper's 
accounts of the CIA scandal was doomed to the 
bewilderness, witnessing only one half of an 
esoteric feud. But, of course, the readers don't 
matter much for fixtures like the 7imes and Post, 
anyway. When they get their plummage up over a 
major impact story, they are really writing for a 
nexus of about one thousand telephone lines, 
mostly in Washington, and the future of the story 
depends mostly on some strange chemical reaction 
over those lines. 


H.. did the CIA scandal succeed so 


dramatically in such a jungle? The contributions of 


Ford and Colby have already been noted, and the 
enthusiastic response of the Congress was also 
important, as the legislators were drawn to the 
issue like so many iron filings. One clear distinction 
of the uproar is that it is domestic, not foreign. It 
raises the police state specter and_ familiar 
questions of Constitutional protection—issues that 
the Congressmen have practiced up on since 
Watergate. If Hersh had, with equal fanfare, 
charged CIA with overthrowing Sihanouk in 
Cambodia or Caetano in Portugal or Selassie in 


Ethiopia, | wager the fee for this article that the 
select committee would not exist and that Rocky 
would be tinkering with the economy. 

rhe domestic focus of the present scandal 
held yet another advantage for Hersh: he did not 
take on the CIA in its cherished and traditional 
domain of foreign operations. No one who has 
studied the agency believes that it ever cared about 
which fact, an in- 
consequential nuisance for CIA. Ironically, this 


domestic spying. was, in 
story may have succeeded because it raises matters 
of less moral and political gravity than the CIA’s 
mission to pull levers, bribe officials and topple 
governments overseas. Congress knows that it is 
not attacking anything dear to CIA; it may not 
have the will. Colby, no doubt, would gladly and 
piously forswear his domestic territory in return for 
a renewed hunting license abroad. 

If this is Colby’s strategy, things may well 
have gotten out of hand for him. With the select 
committee in place, the whole nature of CIA 
journalism will change. Any _ self-respecting 
reporter who breaks a halfway solid story will go 
immediately to Senator Church's office, seeking to 
have his charges declared within the select com- 
mittee’s mandate—which is so broad that the 
reporter will probably succeed. The committee 
might thereby serve as a kind of oxygen tent for 
scores of stories—Chile, Phoenix, things yet 
unknown—that otherwise would have expired. In 
that case, it will be interesting to see what Hersh 
has up his sleeve and how the Post, starting fresh, 
recovers from its post-Watergate letdown. ® 
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longer a top-rated newsman on NBC, then we are 
asked by Collier to assume that this means 
Vanocur is a failure. Collier is thus far guiltier than 
Vanocur of living by the values and standards of 
the ‘false society” that he heaps scorn on. In fact, I 
have heard Vanocur reflect with what I found an 
appealing and understandable combination of 
detachment and bitterness about the differences in 
one’s life when one is no longer before the cameras. 
interested in returning to national 


television some day. as I hope he does, but he seems 


He may be 


able to live without it now, a healthier attitude than 
that of many of his former colleagues, as well as of 
Mr. Collier. 

What is the point of Collier's article, and what is 
the point of vour excerpting his book? To portray 
and explain the Washington press corps is certainly 
a legitimate Timothy 
lemonstrated so well in The Boys on The Bus. 


objective, as Crouse 


Journalists are a force in this city, they have great 
power, many of them abuse it. They deserve serious 
scrutiny, and in fact a serious study of Vanocur at 
NBC and PBS could be very revealing. But unless 
the rest of Collier's book contains insights and 
analysis wholly lacking in this tasteless excerpt, the 
book will be littke more than a collection of well- 
Written anecdotes that reveal more about Collier 
and his obviously well-developed sense oi social 
envy than anything else. If, on the other hand, the 
excerpt as printed in [MORE] shortchanges the full 
range of Collier's view of Vanocur, if, for example, 
Collier in some sections not printed in [MORE] 
shows some greater understanding, then the editors 
of |MORE] have lowered their standards, 
ironically, far below the level that they have in the 

past sought to raise. 
|{MORE| has been performing a valuable service, 
and doing it rather well. This article did not belong 
in your pages. You have done a disservice to both 
yourself and Vanocur, and to the memory of A. J. 

Liebling. 
— Richard Holbrooke 
Managing Editor 
Foreign Policy 
New York, N.Y. 
* 


We are all of us in some ways gossips, and often 
gossip is more revealing than what is deemed hard 
news. But there has to be some balance between 


gossip and substance, between the sweet fluff of 
rumors and the hard scratching of legwork. That is 
why the Collier piece on Vanocur is so disquieting 
in itself, and even more unsettling because it 
appears in [MORE] which is dedicated to raising 
the standards of the profession. 

Yes, we know that the phone operator thinks 
Vanocur a celebrity, we soon learn of his ease with 
soft-shell crabs, and we find, yes, that the maitre d’ 
saves Sander a salami! But what of the serious 
questions of Vanocur and the Kennedys and NBC 
and that era? 

Was Vanocur, in fact, too close to the Kennedys? 
Was he closer than other major correspondents? 
Was he closer than his executives at NBC wanted 
or was he in fact fulfilling exactly the role they 
wanted? More significantly, given the perceptions 
of the era, did his friendship make his reporting 
softer than that of his major competitors, or was his 
sin simply in being more socially visible than other 
reporters? What is bothersome about the Kennedy- 
Vanocur relationship is that his problems with 
NBC came after the fact, not at the time he enjoyed 
the relationship; he had problems with NBC when 
his friends were out of power, not when they were in 
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and when presumably his friendships might have 
damaged the public interest. These are important 
questions, and since Kennedy was our first 
television President and Vanocur was our first 
White House television star, the answers are worth 
digging for. 

[he second point is about Vanocur’s radicalism. 
Was it simply his lifestyle which got him into 
trouble at NBC or did he say things on the air that 
parameter freedom 
deemed proper by the networks? And if so, what is 
that parameter and couldn't there be some ex- 
pansion of it, some other place for a man of 


exceeded the of personal 


Vanocur’s self-evident talent? Recently when he 
almost went to work for ABC's **‘A.M. America” 
show and finally missed the job, Stuart Schulberg 
of NBC's “Today” show, for my money the best 
managing editor in broadcasting, said that this was 
great news, that Vanocur might seriously have hurt 
them. [| think you were right, that there is a story 
about Vanocur might seriously have hurt them. | 
think you were right, that there is a story about 
Vanocur today: but | think it is more about why a 
man ot his abilities works as little as he does, than 
— David Halberstam 
Contributing Editor 
[MORE] 

New York, N.Y. 


about how he lunches. 


> 

... Why? Why—please tell me—do you think that 
Barney Collier's piece on Sandy Vanocur con- 
tributes anything to the purpose of [MORE]? I've 
read [MORE since it first came out because I felt 
[MORE] was a journal about reporting; about how 
we make this mad profession of ours more 
responsible, or humane, or thoughtful. 

Even peephole journalism has its place as en- 
tertainment. But this piece—and I still can’t 
understand it—is what I called toilet-bowl jour- 
nalism. What pleasure can it give anyone to read a 
fancy, arty exercise in the humiliation of a man 
who has tried hard, done so much, and come into a 
time of pain and stress? 

Why that kind of piece when there is a real story 
in Sandy Vanocur—a real story of how things work 
in television journalism. A story of what the 
pressures and perils are, of how the pressures and 
temptations and perils closed on Vanocur; of what 
it is like to have a talent of his kind and no place to 
exercise it? .... 

—Theodore H. White 
New York, N.Y. 
& 


We read the Rona Barrett article on Sander 
Vanocur in [MORE] printed under the nom de 
plume of Barney Collier and we are constrained to 
come to the defense of a couple of innocent 
bystanders—Jean Michel Farret, the front man, 
and Jean-Pierre Goyenvalle, the kitchen man, in 
the restaurant which was the scene of the carnage. 

Drowned crabs and puttied clams? No way! One 
of us eats at this restaurant frequently and one 
occasionally and neither of us has ever had a bad 
meal. It is true that Jean Michel addresses patrons 
by name, as the article charges, but that is a 
courtesy that we find neither offensive nor 
pretentious. ... 

Of course, there was some interesting in- 
formation in the article and it is only fair to say so. 
For instance the author tells us that ‘Sander 
stuffed his bread and salad into his mouth.”’ Where 
did [MORE] expect him to stuff it? ... Anyhow, 
your eminent publication has lost its credibility 
among patrons of Jean-Pierre. Puttied clams in- 


deed! Your writer probably likes chicken fried 
steak with french fries doused in ketchup. 

— David G. Baldwin and Samuel C. Brightman 

American Medical Association 

Washington, D.C. 


Smoke Signal 


| am really saddened and disappointed to see your 
cigarette ad on the last page of your February issue. 
Certainly you can more ethical 
product—by selling cigarettes you are helping kill 
people. In your copy you show that you believe that 
institutions should have a conscience—where is 
yours? 


advertise a 


—C, Gates 
New York, N.Y. 
Labor Dispute 
For a publication which prides itself on serving as a 
corrective to the distortions of slipshod reporting, 
the [MORE] story “Pride and Prejudice,” by 
Thomas Powers, in your January 1975S issue is a sad 
disappointment, certainly insofar as it recounts the 
events at Grove Press on April 30, 1970. 

It’s too bad that Mr. Powers’s sympathy for the 
drive to unionize employees in the book publishing 
industry has prevented him from looking behind 
the myths and legends which have gained currency 
in the press about the National Labor Relations 
Board election at Grove Press almost five years ago. 
I notice Mr. Powers had no difficulties locating one 
of the former organizers of the union drive in order 
to record her recollections; it would have been 
easier still to contact the people who are at Grove 
Press today. Had he done so, he would have been 
able to avoid several misstatements of fact which 
help perpetuate the carefully fostered image of a 
classic worker-management confrontation which 
bears no resemblance to what happened. 

Mr. Powers gives a list of “union’s grievances” 
which he implies were the underlying cause for the 
union drive. He is wrong. There never was such a 
list. In fact, whenever Grove Press management 
asked for a list of grievances, the union replied that 
such demands would be presented as soon as the 
elections had been held. In retrospect, it would 
seem that the failure of the union to present a list of 
credible demands for the employees it wanted to 
represent may well have been a major reason for its 
failure to carry the elections. 

Mr. Powers omits a rather crucial bit of in- 
formation which, admittedly, does not conveniently 
fit into his own bias. There was, in fact, a union 
representing some Grove Press employees at the 
time of the union drive—and the union was none 
other than District 65 of which Mr. Powers 
evidently approves. District 65 had come into the 
Grove Press warehouse, held an election without 
any kind of opposition from management, and 
concluded a contract with Grove Press for the 
employees it represented. Curiously, during the 
events of April 1970, the unorganized employees 
seeking union representation at Grove never sought 
an association with District 65. 

Mr. Powers betrays his own prejudice when he, 
despite the evidence he himself cites one paragraph 
later, declares that an antiunion committee formed 
at Grove Press at that time “‘bore about the same 
relation to the employees of Grove Press as 
Nationalist China does to China.”’ He cannot argue 
away the fact that the prounion employees were 
overwhelmingly defeated in the election by 86 to 34. 
Does Mr. Powers mean to imply that if an election 
were held on mainland China 70 per cent of the 
population would vote for Formosa? In fact, the 








election at Grove proved that the antiunion 

committee was far more representative of the 
employees than was the union group. 

The actual events at Grove Press five years ago 

were far more complex—even mystifying—than 

Mr. Powers’s account suggests. Some of the pieces 

are beginning to fall into place only now, and 4 

‘truly independent investigation might well unearth 

some startling information. Too bad Mr. Powers 

missed his chance. 

—Fred Jordan 

Senior Editor 

Grove Press 

New York, N.Y. 


Thomas Powers replies: Mr. Jordan is not being 
altogether candid here. He is not just another 
editor at Grove Press; as a vice president of the 
company he was an active spokesman for its 
position during the unionizing drive five years ago. 
He charges me with three ‘misstatements of fact.’ 
First, he sav that there was no “‘list’’ (his word not 
mine) of “union grievances,’’ by which he means 
that the union did not formally present Grove 
management with a “‘list” of its negotiating 
demands. What’s so strange about that? A union 
must be officially recognized before it can begin to 
negotiate. But Mr. Jordan suggests that the ab- 
sence of a “list’’ meant the union had no 
“grievances.” This sort of logic leaves me 
bewildered. The union issued leaflets and position 
papers; public meetings were held; everyone voting 
in the election knew what the issues were. What 
does Mr. Jordan think was behind the unionizing 
drive, if not grievances? 

Mr. Jordan’s second charge is that I neglected to 
mention the fact that District 65 represented 
warehouse workers at Grove. Well, he’s right about 
that; I didn’t mention District 65, but I’m not sure 
what that has to do with the point at issue, which 
was Grove’s response to the organizing drive by the 
FLM-Joint Board. In that instance their oppostion 
to the union was extremely energetic. One of the 
principal union “grievances,” after all, was Grove’s 
summary firing of four editors for union activity. 
The NLRB eventually ordered the company to 
reinstate the editors with back pay. 

This leads directly to Mr. Jordan’s third point. 
He implies that the antiunion Committee for the 
Survival of Grove Press was a spontaneous creation 
‘of editorial workers eligible to vote in the NLRB 
election. It was not. Only a handful of regular 
Grove Press employees (“‘two” is the number I was 
told) were active on the committee, and its leaflets 
were researched and even written, just as its 
meetings were attended, by management. The 
committee as well as management attacked the 
FLM-Joint Board, charging that it shared the 
“racist,” ‘‘sexist,"’ ““Cold War’’ mentality of the 
AFL-CIO, charges which were unfair to the AFL- 
CIO, and utterly without foundation where the 
FLM-Joint Board was concerned. The antiunion 
committee echoed these charges. It was, in fact, 
impossible to distinguish the committee's position 
from management's. For these reasons I think it’s 
fair to say that the Committee for the Survival of 
Grove Press was a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
management. 

I also think the committee had very little to do 
with the outcome of the NLRB election. My own 
feeling—as I stated more or less clearly in my 
article—is that a deeper, less sharply defined sort 
of antiunion prejudice was responsible for the vote 
against affiliation with the FLM-Joint Board. 


The Eyes of Texas 

Hey, thanks for the Rosebuds [January 1975]: we 
really appreciated them—in fact, they were the 
nicest Christmas present we got. Their sweet smell 
has kept us all running around saluting our live- 
wire editor and toasting our muckraking, positive- 


thinking selves for a couple of weeks now: we may 
get back to normal by February. 

Unfortunately, ya'll gave us, well, not more 
credit than we're due (as Jess Unruh once observed, 
modesty in the face of proven ability is sheer 
hypocrisy—a-hem) but too much credit in some of 
the wrong areas. Our colleagues in the Texas press 
corps are likely to become apoplectic if we leave 
unchallenged your kind assertion that the Sharps- 
town scandal would likely have been swept under 
the rug had it not been for little ol’ us. Fact is, the 
Securities and Exhange Commission initially broke 
the scandal and several Texas dailies pursued it 
with commendable vigor. In a matter almost as 
complex as the Watergate scandal, there were 
plenty of loose ends for everybody to pursue. The 
Observer nailed downa few of them but outstanding 
work was also done by The Dallas Morning News, 
The Houston Chronicle and The Houston Post. 
Believe it or not, an Observer editor actually 
nominated the Morning News (a paper whose 
editorials we agree with about once every five years) 
for a Pulitzer Prize for its work on Sharpstown. 

And poor Andy Yemma, former editor of the 
University of Texas Daily Texan, now with UPI in 
Austin. You have inadvertently robbed him of his 
Greatest Scoop (so far). T’were Yemma and the 
Texas Public Interest Research Group, not we, who 


came up with the story about the $1 million 
chancellor's mansion. While we would love to claim 
Billie Sol Estes’s scalp for our very own, a paper 
called the Pecos Independent broke that story and 
we only followed up on it. 

We do, however, claim some credit for the 
veterans’ land scandals of the fifties, the 
resignation of a man named McCrocklin from his 
position as president of Southwest Texas State 
University and, more recently, some work on a 
curious $10,000 cash contribution to the governor’s 
last campaign. 

We are not much known for standing up for the 
state’s dailies (nor they for us); and while we doubt 
that any paper in Texas would make anybody's 
Top Ten list (and we still think the state has a 
stranglehold on the Bottom Ten), there are still a 
lot of fine journalists down here who are not with 
the Observer. So from our big bouquet of roses, 
we'd like to offer at least one each to the folks in 
Dallas, Houston, Corpus, Austin and some even 
more exotic spots who keep trying to keep their 
publishers honest. (And now, if the Morning 
News's political analyst would just quit defending 
imperialism .. . .) 

—With love from, 
The Texas Observer staff 
Austin, Tex. 


Playing Monopoly ... 


(continued from page 17) 

hours of film. Les Midgley, executive producer of 
the subsequent CBS program on Castro, later said 
it was some of the best raw footage he had ever 
seen. 

A 140-page transcript of the entire Castro 
interview was sent promptly to Leonard at CBS 
(neither NBC nor ABC wanted to see it). On Aug. 
12, Leonard sent CBS documentary producer 
Gordon Manning to Washington to see the actual 
footage. Manning, who later told me he thought it 
extraordinary, returned the next day and wrote 
memos to Salant and Leonard recommending that 
CBS purchase all of the material. But a week later 
Leonard called to say that Salant had decided The 
Policy could not be violated, and that the network 
would only do business if Mankiewicz could 
arrange for CBS to do a second interview with 
Castro. 

But the problem wasn’t only The Policy. 
Circumstances had changed considerably since the 
interview had been filmed. Nixon had resigned, 
President Ford had suggested the need for 
reevaluating U.S. relations with Cuba, the 
revelations of the CIA’s role in Chile had broken, 
and Senators Pell and Javits were making their own 
plans to visit Cuba in September. These events had 
made much of the original interview obsolete. They 
also had made CBS more interested in securing its 
own interview with Castro. But the network would 
deal with Mankiewicz only on its own terms. 
Hence, on Aug. 22, CBS offered Mankiewicz a 
take-it-or-leave-it $50,000 (plus expenses of up to 
$8,000 for a return trip to Havana) for his 75,000 
feet of film, and for his arranging a follow-up 
interview with Castro that Salant wanted Dan 
Rather to conduct. The offer was contingent upon 


Mankiewicz’s ability to make the necessary 
arrangements with the Cubans. 
Mankiewicz had little alternative but to 


accept the CBS offer. Fifty thousand dollars was 
better than nothing. Moreover, NEC’s efforts now 
at least would make it possible for Castro to ad- 
dress a prime-time television audience in the U.S. 
By early September, Mankiewicz had _ received 
communications from Havana that Castro wanted 
to speak to the American people and would, 
therefore, cooperate with CBS. On Sept. 27, Dan 
Rather and Gordon Manning left for Cuba, ac- 





companied by Mankiewicz, Jones and Landau. 
And on Oct. 2, Rather conducted a one-and-a-half- 
hour interview with Castro, which was edited for 
broadcast on Oct. 22. “CBS Reports: Castro, 
Cuba And The U.S.A.” contained only six minutes 
of the original 11-hour Mankiewicz interview, for 
which he, Jones and Landau were duly credited. 
In the end, of course, Mankiewicz and 
friends were a good deal luckier than most. Though 
their Playboy and CBS deals won't cover all the 
bills, they hope to wind up with a $25,000 profit 
from the eventual foreign syndication of their own 
60-minute film, Fidel, Cuba, 1974. Indeed, their 
victimization has been slight compared to the many 
who have never pierced the fortress of network 
television. That list dates back to 1960, when The 
Policy first took shape following the networks’ 
refusal to air a David Wolper documentary, “Race 
for Space,”’ that depicted the less sanguine aspects 
of U.S.-Soviet competition in outer space. Since 
then, material produced by scores of independent 
film makers like Wolper, Fred Wiseman 
(“Hospital”) and Thomas McCann and Webster 
Lithgrow (“The White House Transcripts’’) has 
been systematically shut out of network television. 
The Policy's ultimate victim, of course, is 
the American public, whose world view is carefully 
molded by a few New York executives. If nothing 
else, Mankiewicz and his band of liberal 
Democrats were introduced to a truth promulgated 
for eight years by carriers of a different political 
torch—Spiro Agnew, Pat Buchanan, Clay 
Whitehead and Ken Clawson. Though they often 
overstated the case to serve their political bias, 
their argument that we are all at the mercy of a 
television news monopoly is hardly debatable. 
Thanks in large measure to these Nixonians 
and the Justice Department, which recently filed an 
antitrust suit against the networks, television's 
narrow world is finally receiving some long- 
deserved attention. And further behind-the-screen 
scrutiny is being planned by Senator Philip Hart's 
antitrust subcommittee, which intends to hold 
public hearings on the anticompetitive structure of 
commercial television. Tentatively set for April, the 
hearings are likely to produce some strange 
bedfellows, as liberals and conservatives line up 
against the networks’ exclusionary practices. 
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(continued from page 27) 
occasional spasms of enterprise and investigative 
stories, the press hardly seems to care. 

lf. as J 


deficiency of the American press is that it relies too 


believe. the greatest overall 
much on the official spokesmen of official in- 
stitutions. nowhere is that deficiency more evident 
than in routine prison coverage, when there is any. 
Such as it is, it depends almost entirely on coverage 
of the prisons bureaucracies, and again perhaps 
the classic case occurred at Attica. When the revolt 
was crushed, with the loss of 39 lives, including ten 
corrections officers who had been held hostage. 
corrections department spokesmen said inmates 
had cut the throats of the dead officers. Most of the 
press flashed that news to the world, in some cases 
without even attributing it to the unsupported 
statements of officials; it was not until the medical 
examiner saw the bodies the next day that the truth 
was learned. The ten hostages had died under 
indiscriminate State Police gunfire. 

During the four days of the Attica revolt, an 
enormous concentration of the world’s press, 
heavily laced with television crews, gathered in the 
parking lot outside. I've reviewed much of the 
resulting coverage, with the advantage of hind- 
sight. Except for the slashed-throat stories, most of 
it was accurate enough. But even that suggests 
another weakness of press coverage of prisons. It 
tends to come mostly when there’s a sensational 
escape. a riot, hostages being held, ‘‘security” 
being shattered in some respect. Inevitably, in such 
circumstances, the press emphasis almost has to be 


on the restoration of “security,” rather than on 
what might have caused the problem, or the rights 
and wrongs of the matter. All too often, the 
coverage of such stories is sensationalized. The net 
result adds to public fear of inmates and prisons, 


and to the climate favoring more of the former in 


“maxi-maxt” versions of the latter. 

Sensationalism, unfortunately, is almost 
built in to the kinds of prison-related stories that 
most often get press play. How many stories can 
vou recall having read—or written—that begin 
something like this: 

“An ex-convict who served four years for 
assault with a deadly weapon was arrested here last 
.’ Or this: 
“A convicted auto thief free on parole [or work- 
release] has been charged with larceny in the case 
of .... OF worse: 


night on charges of armed robbery. . . 


authorities denied 
today that they were too lenient with criminals, 
furloughed with 
assault... ." 


“Prison 


after a inmate was charged 

Such stories may be factually accurate. If 
so, most editors would call them warranted by 
those facts. But these stories also are prejudicial, in 
that they suggest that a parolee or an ex-con— 
particularly someone only temporarily free on 
work-release or furlough—is likely to be guilty also 
of the offense alleged. They are sensational, in that 
they focus on the background and record of the 
person charged, rather than on the circumstances 
of the offense. They suggest the extent to which a 
criminal record, particularly a prison term, casts 
almost automatic suspicion on someone for the rest 
of his or her life. They tend to discredit programs 
like furloughs and work-release (in which an in- 
mate works in the community but returns to the 
prison at night or on weekends), when these 
programs may be working splendidly and the 
offense reported represents no more than an 
isolated exception. Nor do such stories usually raise 
the question whether society has not so stacked the 
deck against ex-inmates that only the ablest and 
most determined have any real chance to make it in 
the “straight” world. 

The public has plenty of reason to fear 


crime, of course, and there are a lot of things wrong 
with prisons in America—they cost too much, they 
turn few people away from crime, they teach a lot 
of others to be hardened criminal repeaters, they 
house mostly poor and disadvantaged persons in 
conditions that are by nature inhumane and which 
might be unconstitutional if inmates are thought to 
have rights. But with honorable exceptions— 
usually spurred by a revolt or a riot—that is not the 
picture that from the press 
coverage of American prisons. 

Instead—I offer impressions from wide 
reading rather than a systematic study—the 
American press tends to ignore prisons to the 
extent possible, to cover prisons when unavoidable 
through the self-serving prison bureaucracy, and to 
overconcentrate on the most sensational prison or 
prison-connected events. Most editorial policy 
tends to hard-line support of the notion that the 
way to fight crime is to put more people in tougher 
prisons for longer terms, when such a policy might 
in fact increase the incidence of crime and certainly 
would drive up the already prohibitive cost of 
caging criminals (at least $10,000 a year per inmate 
in a New York maximum security facility.) 

Some newspapers, of course, are editorial 
advocates of ‘‘reform,”’ meaning more 
psychiatrists, sympathetic treatment, better 
conditions and the like—all aimed at turning 
criminals into law-abiding citizens. The un- 
fortunate facts are that no known prison 
rehabilitation program has had any large-scale 
success, and recidivism rates continue high almost 
regardless of treatment programs. 

Beyond the simplistic hard line and the 
unrealistic reform schemes lie the real questions— 
whether society can improve people by caging 
them, whether walled fortress prisons can serve a 
useful purpose other than separation of the most 
violent persons from society, how—if all that is 
true—to cope with crime and punish offenders 
without making things worse for everyone else. By 
and large, these are not questions posed, much less 
answered, by a press that seems interested mostly 
when the sirens go off at the Big House. 8 
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Saturday night 2/10 
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The A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention is 
back... three days and nights of hard 
questions, loose talk, good times for the 
press corps, the press critics and the public. 

Join them at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, May 8-11. Register now. Your $20 
covers the weekend’s events and one year of 
[MORE], either new or a gift. The Hotel 
Commodore offers special room rates during 
Liebling |\V—$24 per night for a single, $32 
for a double. 
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For Car 
And Country 


In a down-home, Merle Haggard 
voice the narrator of a 60-second 
spot being aired over Mutual 
Broadcasting System and many of its 
660 affiliate stations urges the 
audience to rush out and buy a new 
car now. And in case you missed it 
on radio, New York City’s in- 
dependent station WPIX-TYV started 
broadcasting much the same 
message 20 times a week beginning 
Feb. 1. The station runs a film clip of 
all the 1975 American car models as 
the voice-over explains that today’s 
automobile buyer is getting a real 
value and doing the country a service 
as well. Neither Mutual nor WPIX 
mentions manufacturers by name. 

Both these campaigns are being 
run free of charge. WPIX and 
Mutual contend they are being 
mounted purely as a public service. 
“We're not trying to curry favor with 
Detroit,” says WPIX senior vice 
president Richard Hughes. ‘“‘It 
simply seemed to us that if we could 
stimulate that part of our economy, 
the automotive business, upon which 
one out of six Americans are directly 
dependent, it would help the overall 
economic climate.” 

The Mutual announcements were 
inspired by a visit made by C. Ed- 
ward Little, the company’s 
president, to Detroit. At the 
suggestion of John Risker, station 
manager of Mutual's Detroit af- 
filiate WDEE, Little decided to 
launch the *‘Buy A New Car Now 
Campaign,” as he dubbed it, and 
commissioned Ross Roy Advertising 
Agency in Detroit to produce two 60- 
second and two 30-second spots. 

Then on Nov. 20 Little met with 
“several top executives of the 
automotive industry” to inform them 
of Mutual's plans. ‘I cannot express 
in words their emotional gratitude 
for our support and cooperation,” he 
wrote in a Nov. 29 letter to the 
owners and general managers of all 
Mutual's affiliated stations. ‘‘l 
strongly urge you to record these 
spots, schedule them on your station 
in your unsold time, and join us in 
supporting the automotive industry 
and boosting the economy of our 
country.” 

Mutual launched its campaign 
Dec. 1 on a flood tide of press 
releases, direct mail promotion and 
full-page advertisements in such 
trade journals as Autoproducts 
magazine. To date the response has 
been gratifying, says Mutual’s pub- 
lic relations director Bermuda 
Schwartz. ““The dealers tell us that 
traffic has really picked up, and 
we've gotten a number of favorable 
letters from people like Roy Chapin 
who heads up American Motors.”’ 
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WPIX has already received calls 
from what senior v.p. Hughes terms 
“quite a number of other in- 
dependents wishing to run_ the 
announcement themselves. But the 
Stations have also encountered some 
heavy flak. “We've had requests 
from an auto parts manufacturer 
who feels we should give him a free 
plug as well,” Hughes admits. ‘And 
then there have been calls and letters 
from parties backing increased 
public transportation allocations or 
less gasoline usage asking us why the 
hell we're trying to bail out Detroit.” 

But the station’s biggest quarrel 
may be with Mutual. “We thought of 
the idea and WPIX latched onto it,” 
Mutual’s Bermuda Schwartz says 
angrily. “They ran with our cam- 
paign and we resent it.’ “If we 
borrowed it from them, we didn’t 
mean to,’’ counters Hughes. 
‘Besides, the whole thing originated 
in 1958. A guy named Pavlin who 
was general manager of the ABC 
affiliate in Detroit then was the first 
to think it up.” 

Whatever their differences, WPIX 
and Mutual, neither of which have 
drawn much automobile advertising 
in the past, both hope to move up the 
list next time Detroit evaluates its 
advertising outlets. ‘“‘Even though 
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this wasn't our purpose,”’ says Sch- 
wartz, “Mutual's obviously going to 
come up smelling like roses from 
this. It can’t help but make the 
agency people aware of the potency 
of radio.” 


—LATON McCARTNEY 
* a 
True Confessions 


Confession mania among = some 


women authors has occasionally 
revealed the most intimate details of 
their sexual relationships with 
men. Yet despite their 
candor, tangles do not 
generally One recent ex- 
ception, however, is writer Susan 
Braudy, who wrote about the break- 
up of her marriage and had to pay 
$1,500 out of her own pocket to get 
her former husband's written 
consent. 

Such release forms, customary in 
the film world, are rare in book 
publishing when the author has 
already agreed to change names and 
identities, as did Braudy. But David 
McKay—which was to publish the 
book, Between Marriage and 
Divorce: A Woman's Diary, in 
June—would not consider the 
manuscript final without the release 
form. 

McKay's 


certain 
legal 
follow. 


lawyer suggested the 


Every morning while struggling to 
wake up, we keep one ear tuned to 
WOQOXR, where New York Times 
critic Clive Barnes gives his 
“News and Views on Dance and 
Drama.” One recent morning, 
however, something was not quite 
right. Barnes had dislocated his 
shoulder—and spent two 
programs describing his injury, 
quoting from an article he wrote 
about the mishap for the Jan. 15 
Punch. 

It seems that one night after the 
ballet, Barnes and his wife 
stopped for coffee at a dinner 
party given by one of Barnes’s 


agents. Barnes and the agent Barnes: ‘‘brave fish.” 





x£F. 


repaired to another room for some shoptalk. There Barnes lost his footing, 
slipped and ‘‘unwisely put out a hand to save myself. Myself was saved. My 


shoulder was wrecked.”’ 


Worse still, “the party, my agent being an agent, was a show business 
party.”’ So a full assortment of Broadway actors, producers and playwrights 
were treated to “the magnificent spectacle of a drama critic groaning on the 
floor like a brave fish.” As Barnes lay there, ‘even America’s most 
distinguished playwright came up to say, a little sinisterly: ‘I know a lot 
about bones,’ and my head was gently held, with a mother’s touch, by a 
producer seething with sympathy and telling me, laughingly, of his Broadway 


plans.”’ 


Soon a physiotherapist arrived, “took my shirt off, put his foot in my 
armpit and pulled. Friends held me down—and, between Bengal Lancer’s 
grunts, I meditated on how funny Neil Simon could make this look.” Finally, 
the shoulder back in place, the relieved critic ‘‘gingerly sipped brandy, and 
accepted congratulations, rather like a successful actor after a particularly 
thrilling first night. As people said I had been marvelous, I smiled a wan, 


modest smile.” 


Despite favorable notices, Barnes's show lasted only one performance. 
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Pictorial Parade 


Che New York Cimes 


release, but Braudy’s editor says she 
probably would have asked anyway 
whether Braudy’s husband had 
approved. ‘When the book was out 
and made comments, he 
might have had second thoughts,”’ 


she says. “‘A publisher always sees 


people 


the specter of an investment in plant 
costs plus the advance tied up by a 
court injunction.” 

Ms. Braudy’s former husband, 
Leo, who since has remarried, wasn't 
thinking of suing but admits he was 
“very conflicted about it. I hired a 
lawyer as a buffer between Susan 
and Some _ things 


myself. were 


factually wrong, and | didn’t want it’ 


read as gossip.” 

Ms. Braudy agreed to pay the 
lawyer's costs, an agreement she says 
was only fair, since the book was 
entirely her idea and point of view. 

Other women have not. en- 
countered Ms. Braudy’s problem. 
Random House did not require a 
consent from Jill Robinson, 
who wrote about her marriage in 
Bed/Time/Story.. Nor did Erica 
Jong, married to a 
psychiatrist, have to provide a 
release for Fear of Flying, her first- 
person about the wife of a 
psychoanalyst. McKay, however, 
teels differently. ‘*The more private 
the material, and the more private 
the person, the more risk,”’ says the 
firm's lawyer. ‘*But there's nothing 
exact about it....1 don’t think 
anyone knows the limits.” 

—ANN GERACIMOS 


Honor Thy 
Fuehrer 


Until a year ago, The New York 
Times denied the honorific ‘*Mr.\’ to 
convicted criminals or persons with 
“unsavory reputations known 
without question to be deserved.” 
Then came Spiro Agnew, and the 
policy was changed to allow almost 
all felons the honorific. Only ax 
murderers and the like would be 
excepted. 

Thus we were intrigued to read an 
article in the Dec. 29 Times Week in 
Review section which began as 
follows: 

In 1936, Richard McGarrah Helms, 

then a young reporter for the United 

Press, managed to interview Adolf 

Hitler. Over lunch, Mr. Hitler talked 

tor three hours. When asked how he 

had staged the Nazi party rally at 

Nuremberg, Mr. Hitler replied that 

the delegates had been brought in on 

special trains.... 

David Wise, the author of the 
piece, says that ‘‘Mr.”’ Hitler never 
appeared in the story he originally 
filed. But somehow the honors crept 
in. “‘It’s all our fault,”’ says assistant 
news editor John Van Doren. “In the 
rush of things it just slipped 
through.” A letter was sent to Wise 
apologizing for the error. 

—PETER ADAMS 
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JOBS OFFERED 


THE TRENTON TIMES—a Washington Post 
newspaper—is seeking a few crack editors, preferably 
with layout and design capabilities. Contact Joel 
Garreau, assistant managing editor, The Trenton 
Times Newspapers, 500 Perry St., Trenton, N.J. 08605. 

(43) 
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JOBS WANTED 





MIDDLE EAST AFFAIRS SPECIALIST willing to write 
on most topics of political, historical, economic or 
sociological nature regarding the area. Done both 
popular and academic work for numerous magazines, 
journals, etc. Travelled extensively in the region. 
References, reprints on request. Reply Box 51. (43) 





EXCITING JOB FOR COPY BOY POSITION. Write or 
call: 557-9215, Mike Nevard, The National Star, 730 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 (43) 


JOBS? FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the commu- 
nications industry? 





Newspaper. Magazine. Television. Radio. 
Advertising. Book Publishing. 


If you seek a job in any of these fields, send 
us your Classified ad (maximum 25 words) 
and we'll run it free in one issue of [MORE] 





JOBS WANTED _ 


VETERAN FREELANCE WRITER, correspondent will 
write on assignment only. From small items to ar- 
ticles. Newspaper, publicity, Hollywood scene, sports, 
medicine, personalities, etc. R. Mott, 5140 Coldwater 
Cyn Ave., Sherman Oaks, CA. 91423. (43) 








ENTERTAINMENT WRITER tired of New Orleans, 
seeks relocation. Combines youth with experience in 
coverage of film, theatre, TV, personality interviews. 
Especially interested in daily column. Reply Box 58. 

(43) 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG JOURNALIST seeks Summer 
internship or job with your publication or broadcasting 
station. Resume available. Extensive communication 
background, writing, research and editing. Reply Box 
59. (43) 





NEED CREATIVE BUT FIRM PRODUCTION 
OVERLORD experienced in direct mail promotion of 
audio visual teaching materials? Background: 
magazine editing, newspaper writing, and teaching. 
Joan Intrator, 31 Western Dr., Ardsiey, N.Y. 10502 
(43) 





D.C. BASED WRITER/REPORTER/EDITOR- seeks 
recession-proof career. 5 years experience newspaper, 
magazines, political campaigns; production skills, 
fluent French. Free to travel. Reply Box 52. (43) 





ARCHITECTURE/URBANISM: Academic” with 
government journalism experience wants exposure as 
freelance or part-time. Can do the unusual with 
everything from design to politics. Reply Box 53. 
(43) 





Meee 750 Third Avenue 


RETURN TO 


COPY 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 


Classified Rates: 50 cents per word, prepaid. 
$2.50 per line 
copy provided 








CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


U New York, New York 10017 


STATE 


Number of issu 
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ASPIRING JOURNALIST seeks research, writing job 
any place, any media. Yale MA ‘75 East Asian Studies. 
Japanese language. Doug Levene, 41 Lynwood, New 
Haven, CT 06511. (43) 





INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER, 25, former ACLU staff 

member, lobbyist for social organizations on national 

issues, strong legal. Robert Miller (312) 429-1228. 
(43) 





PROGRESSIVE EDITOR, Birmingham-based, diverse 
communications experience, determined to find joint 
challenge covering Alabama for courageous print/- 
broadcast medium, tapping essential, confidential 
sources. Get details! Reply Box 49. (43) 





MUSICIAN FOR NAME ROCK AND ROLL ARTIST, on 
road for past year, wants to do stories on tour. Reply 
Box 50. (43) 





RADIO, TV STATIONS, NYC—Topflight network 
reporter, editor, producer will add zest to your product. 
Enjoy overnight. Freelance too. Phone (914) 592-2621 
evenings. (43) 





FREELANCE FEATURE EDITOR AND WRITER wants 
permanent newspaper/newsmagazine position. 
Versatile, ambitious, resourceful and educable 30 year 
old with story savvy and managerial experience. (414) 
786-0115. (43) 





DARTMOUTH JUNIOR, South Asian Specialist, seeks 
communications work anywhere from March to 
September. Capitol Hill experience. Larry Rosenshein, 
Box 1826, Hanover, N.H. 03755. (43) 





FREE-LANCE WRITER—Blue Chip caliber. Rights 
issues, investigative rep., politics, art, literary. Alice 
Shane, Chelsea Hotel, 222 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 10011, CH 
3-3700. (43) 





EDITORIAL CARTOONIST, nationally syndicated. Seek 
staff job with daily newspaper prepared to exploit huge 
talent. Bruce Jorgensen, P.O. Box 730, Montclair, N.J. 
07042. (43) 


RECENT JOURNALISM GRAD seeks editorial 
assistant position on N.Y. magazine. Has energy, 
ideas and experience in proofing, editing, production, 
research. Good references. Reply Box 47. (43) 





TWO TOP WRITERS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. Solid 
backgrounds in newspapers, radio, magazines, news, 
features, arts, crafts, films. Hinds, 5A Hastings Sq., 
Cambridge, MA. 02139. (43) 





WRITER/EDITOR: 15 Years experience NYC 
newspaper and network TV. Looking for interesting 
work in S.F. Bay area. Reply Box 48. (49) 
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Classified Discounts: 10% on 3-time order, 20% on6-time, 30% on 12-time. | 
Classified Deadline: 1st Friday of the month for publication on the 15th preceding cover date. j 





COPY EDITOR, PICTURE EDITOR, or part time. Forty 
years’ experience in all phases of newspapering. Reply 
Box 57 or phone (212) 673-3280. (43) 





BE DAZZLED by my entertainment-oriented tearsheets 
in exchange for full-time newspaper or magazine 
position. Prefer Miami, Phila., but will relocate. Reply 
Box 56. (43) 





WRITER, NEW YORK CITY, Masters in Broadcast 
Journalism, 4 years radio reporting, editing and PR 
experience seeks full time or freelance challenging 
position. Experience editing newsletter. Reply Box 54. 

(43) 





WRITER—More than 10 years professional ex- 
perience—reporting, criticism, humor, public’ in- 
formation, PR—seeks staff position or freelance 
assignments in Boston metropolitan area. Reply Box 


55. (43) 





NORTH CAROLINA weekly editor, 27, seeks 
challenging position; interested in politics and the 
arts; adventuresome. Write Lee Hansley, Box 695, 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 27870. (43) 





MOUNT WASHINGTON VALLEY, NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Full time reporter with excellent freelance credits 
seeks freelance assignments for this area. Leonard 
Witt, Box 196, Center Conway, N.H. 03813. (43) 





NOVELIST/JOURNALIST/BOOK & MAGAZINE 
EDITOR/ professional photographer/cartoonist, 40, 
seeks developmental position. Give me an “im- 
possible” task and promise suitable rewards. | deal 
ideas. Don Hinkle, Box 66, Green Village, N.J. 07935. 

(43) 





ENTERTAINMENT PHOTOGRAPHER, experienced 
photography of rock stars, movie stars, also in- 
terviewing, column writing and movie reviewing. Brad 
Katz, Box 41-4335, Miami Beach, FL 33141. (43) 


EDUCATION 


GRADUATE STUDY IN JOURNALISM leading to MA 
and PH.D. financial assistance available for ex- 
perienced professionals. Intellectually challenging 
programs. Opportunity to teach. Write Graduate Af- 
fairs Committee, School of Journalism, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48824. (43) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


BOOK EDITOR will edit your book on a fee basis. 
Author of award winning works, history, biography, 
published by major publishers. Reply Box 41. (44) 

















WRITER WHY WAIT? PUBLISH YOUR BOOK IN 90 
DAYS! ...and get expert editing, design, 
manufacture, publicity, promotion and advertising—all 
under one roof at low cost. TWO FREE BOOKS and 
literature give details and success stories. Write or call 
900 S. Oyster Bay Rd., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801, (516) 
822-5700 or (212) 895-0081. (48) 





“EXPERIENCED MAJOR COMEDY WRITER offers 3 to 
4 minutes of topical material for $10.00—” Good for 
non-show biz folks too! (Businessmen, politicians!) 
Mickey McTague, 6539 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
63109. (44) 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


CUBA: FOR THOSE WHO LEFT. The Cuban exile 
community is no longer the monolithic, right wing 
political force it once claimed to be. AREITO, the 
magazine of progressive Cubans outside the island 
offers an alternative viewpoint into the issues 
surrounding the Cuban Revolution and the rapidly 
growing progressive forces within the Cuban exiles. 
Published in Spanish every three months. P.O. Box 
1124, Peter Stuyvesant Station, New York, N.Y. 10009. 
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FUCK HOUSEWORK illustrated poster, $1.75. 2’ ar- 
tificial marijuana plant, $2.25. Free catalog. S*T 
Mailorder. Box 1885. Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 (45) 

















SURVIVAL FOOD—freeze dried, by the case. 
Descriptive price list 25 cents. Hale Supply Company, 
(MO-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. (46) 


















































Turn Prisons Into 
Goldfish Bowls 


BY TOM WICKER 
When Jeb Stuart Magruder, confessed perjurer, 
came home to a yellow ribbon round the old oak 
tree (actually a cherry) in the front yard of his 
suburban home, The Star-News 
recorded the moment with a three-column front- 
page photo, above the fold, of smiling Jeb waving at 
friends. You thought he was an 
astronaut home from the moon, or maybe a right- 


Washington 


would have 
hander who had just squeezed another million out 
of the tax shelter he pitches for. 

Most ex-cons come back to broken families, 
no jobs, watchful police. a vengeful society and a 
good chance at nothing but going back on the 
street in order to keep body and soul together. Jeb 
Magruder’s crime, of course, was not like that of 
most ex-cons. It was worse, since he had social 
advantages, a good education, including a 
Williams College ethics course from the Rev. 
William Sloane Coffin, high political connections 
and a position of public trust. Nor had Magruder 
done the kind of time most ex-cons put in. His was 
easier, since he did it mostly at Allenwood farm 
and the Fort Holabird house for Federal wit- 
nesses—not at Attica or Moundsville or San 
Quentin or Raiford, or any of the other maximum 
security hellholes in which American society cages 
“real criminals.” 

But perhaps of Magruder the least said the 
better. The point here is that three-column photo 
in the Star-News is as good a symbol as any of the 
failure of the American press to comprehend, 
expose or care much about that part of the criminal 
justice system laughably referred to as ‘‘correc- 
tions.” (The picture is also a splendid symbol of the 
American press’s tendency to turn sharpers, 
frauds, sex objects, sexists, parasites, promoters 
and outright crooks into glamour boys or girls, but 
that’s another story.) 

Not that the American press doesn’t report 
on prisons; it does, all too frequently. Some of its 
reporting, moreover, is courageous, perceptive, 
hard-hitting—exposés of prison conditions, studies 
of recidivism, personal accounts like that of Ben 
Bagdikian, who got himself sent up in order to do a 
series for The Washington Post. The New York 
Times once sent its food critic to sample the cuisine 
at Attica—but then, the same critic was later 
assigned to check out dog and cat food, too. 

I don't pretend to be an authority on 
prisons, nor much of one on press treatment of 
prisons and inmates. But I have been interested in 
both subjects since the Attica revolt of September 
1971—an event that powerfully concentrated the 
minds of those present. Since then, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that enterprise stories, even when good 
and useful, don’t rectify the basic prison-press 
problem, which is day-to-day coverage. 

American prisons, after all, form one of the 








Tom Wicker was one of the negotiators during the 
uprising at Attica in the fall of 1971. His book on 
the experience, A Time To Die (Quadrangle/The 
New York Times Book Co.), is out this month. 


most tightly closed societies this side of Siberia. 
Their fortresslike construction is designed as much 
to keep the public out as to keen the prisoners in; 
in fact, the early Quakers’ conception of the 
“penitentiary” was of a monastic place of solitude 
and quiet, where a criminal could have nothing to 
do but contemplate and repent. 

Nor is it architecture alone that closes off 
the prisons from the public. Most of them, as in 
New York State, are located far from urban 
centers—out of sight, as it were, of the masses of 
the public, therefore easily out of mind. In 1971, it 
cost $33.35 round-trip for the bus ride (nine hours 
each way) from New York City to Batavia and 
back—and then $12 round-trip for the taxi ride 
between Batavia and Attica. 

Thus isolated in space and behind their 
walls, prisons are closed in still another way, by the 
bureaucracy which has the unpleasant, sometimes 
dangerous, usually thankless task of running them. 
In New York, as in other states, this 
bureaucracy is knit together in three different 
ways—by the civil service, through the corrections 
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Brad Holland atta we 
officers’ union, and as a quasi-police force. 
Classically, none of the three—which in this case 
become a powerful one—cherishes outside 
supervision or interference or “oversight,” and 
each develops a dependence upon and a devotion 
for the service transcending its supposed social 
purposes. And corrections officers—ill-paid, ill- 
educated, usually untrained save by experience 
are not inclined to be overly sympathetic to the 
complaints or views of the criminals in their 
charge. And because they regard inmates as both 
dangerous and alien—most of them are or black or 
Spanish-speaking and urban, these days, and 
frequently radical—corrections officers tend to 
submerge most other prison problems in the single, 
overriding need they see for “security” at all costs. 
The response of the prison’s bureaucracy to the 





revolt at the maximum security facility at Attica 
was to demand a “maximum-maximum”’ security 
prison. 





“The greatest overall 
- 
deficiency of the 
7 a 
American press is that 
* 
it relies too much on 
es s 
official sources. 
Nowhere is that 
e °s@ eo 
deficiency more evident 
s 
than in routine prison 
coverage, when there 
4 
is any.’’ 

All this would make it difficult for the most 
challenging press to provide comprehensive prison 
coverage for the most demanding public; what does 
publicity contribute to ‘‘security’’? Nor does the 
law offer much help. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
held June 24, 1974) that there is no constitutional 
right for reporters to interview inmates on demand. 
Most state systems nevertheless permit most in- 
mates to be interviewed, generally in closely ob- 


California numerous 
systems—including the Federal— 


served conditions; in and 
other prison 
officials say reporters can get guided tours of 
prisons more or less on demand, and even chat with 
inmates they encounter. But that is neither 
guaranteed nor free access, and such access as 
there is remains mostly subject to bureaucratic 
observation and regulation. 

What's worse, there really is no challenging 
press—certainly no demanding public—when it 
comes to prison news. Day in and day out, 
assuming no “security” problems, these dark 
fortresses, these warehouses of human lives, go 
unexamined and unreported—as, for the most 
part, do parole board meetings, corrections board 
meetings, prison legislation (if any) and the ad- 
ministrative functionings of the prisons 
bureaucracy. A man being legally sentenced to 
prison for 18 months might make the local papers; 
but an inmate being administratively sentenced to 
“the box’’—solitary confinement—for 30 days or 
even longer usually makes nothing but the prison 
grapevine. 

Yet, inmates, prison reformers, prisoners’ 
rights advocates, even some corrections 
professionals—of which a growing number are 
concerned and_ enlightened people—generally 
agree that one of the most effective prison reforms, 
certainly one of the swiftest and least costly or 
complicated, would be to open up prisons to the 
press on demand. “Turn them into goldfish 
bowls,” in the opinion of Herman Schwartz of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, a pioneer 
prisoners’ rights attorney, and the worst conditions 
and abuses would quickly disappear. How state 
authorities feel about such a_ prospect was 
illustrated in 1972 when the prestigious Correc- 
tional Association of New York, an organization of 
bankers, lawyers and businessmen, attempted to 
exercise a clause in its charter granting it the power 
to visit the state’s prisons at will and to report on 
conditions there. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller promptly 
submitted, and the legislature passed, a bill to 
repeal that part of the association’s 124-year-old 
charter. 

But the failure of the press is not just that it 
has not exerted sustained and effective pressures 
on legislatures, prison officials and courts for the 
kind of prison access that could ‘“‘turn them into 
goldfish bowls’’—the kind of pressures that, in 
recent years, have been brought in growing degree 
against such other closed institutions as the White 
House, the F.B.I. and the C.I.A. The real failure is 
that in its day-to-day coverage, as opposed to 

(continued on page 24) 
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‘[MORE] is required reading 
not only for the maintenance 
of our perspective, but for our 
sanity. 


Taylor Branch on how the press missed Cambodia 
Alexander Cockburn on the proper coverage of disasters 
Charlotte Curtis on Willie Morris at Harper’s 

David Halberstam on Neil Sheehan 

J. Anthony Lukas on James Reston 

Richard Schickel on misunderstanding McLuhan 


Studs Terkel 


“The best journalists in 
America write for [MORE]. Pp 
and this book represents the plus 17 other provocative tales of the news business from the pages of 
best of that talent.”’ [MORE] by David Alpern, Michael Dorman, Kathleen Hendrix, Judith 
Gav Talese Adler Hennessee, Bob Kuttner, A. Kent MacDougall, John McCormally, 
; Madeline Nelson, *‘Anderson Price,’ Joseph Roddy, Peter Schrag, Sand- 
“I don't always agree with ford Ungar and Chris Welles have just been collected by Random House in 
everything in [MORE], but the first anthology from [MORE], Stop the Presses, I Want to Get Off! 
the role it plays in watching Scheduled for publication in May at a price of $8.95, you can order 
the media is crucial, In many your copies in advance right now and, in an exclusive offer to [MORE] 
ways, it is one of the most — readers, save both $2 and a trip to the bookstore. To order Stop the Presses 
important publications in the at the special price of $6.95, simply fill out and return the coupon below 
country,”” along with your payment. (Please allow four weeks for delivery.) 


Dan Rather 
‘Journalism itself is the most a . 
sacred cow in journalism's Tales of the news business 
barn; and [MORE] is our from the pages of (MORE magazine. 


best eye for observing and 
our best voice for reminding 
us how spotted that cow 
often is." 








Murray Kempton 
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Mail to [MORE] 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 


Stop! 


Please send me ____ copies of 
Stop the Presses, I Want to Get Off! 


1 





of $6.95 available only to [MORE] readers. 
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Including articles by 
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